








JASON ROBARDS, JR. AND ROSEMARY HARRIS 
IN “THE DISENCHANTED” 


theater 
without 


fear 


merican 


laywrights 


heater 


A greater playwright than Shakespeare could live and die in 
this country without having a single play produced. 

Of all the big and little theaters in the U.S. not one has as its 
major concern the development of the American dramatist as an 
artist in his own right. Yet it is overwhelmingly evident from the 
history of drama that the greatest plays are written when the 
playwright has a theater to write for. 

Note these trends of the dramatic times: (1) the current 
project of our only national theater is the organization of a coast. 
to-coast tour of Schiller’s “Mary Stuart”; (2) at the Brussels 
World’s Fair a U.S. theater group offered as an example of 
American dramatic skill a play originally written in French by 
an Irishman. 

It is all too obvious that the American playwright is the most 
abandoned man in the American theater. 


American Playwrights Theater 


The American Playwrights Theater has been established to 
give the American playwright a home. We are convinced there 
is dramatic genius in the land and we intend to seek it out. 
nurture it, and quarantine it from the creeping rot of Broadway 
formulas and off-Broadway xenophilia. 

We hope that the American Playwrights Theater will provide 
the nucleus around which a new movement in native drama may 
crystallize. 

In our theater the box office will be a thing apart. Each paid 
admission will be greeted as a wondrous coincidence. The fig 
leaf brigades. the Catos of the right and left will need more than 
their usual weapons to starve us out. In other words, we are 
ready for the siege, even spoiling for the fight. 

A Theater Without Fear has no need to compromise. 


Articles of Faith 


The American Playwrights Theater is not interested in the 
“well-made” or the “perfect” play. We believe that the disunities 
of time, place and action are more appropriate to modern drama 
than the unities. Our articles of dramatic faith will furnish a more 
complete picture of our beliefs and aspirations. 

The theater was once a necessity of life. It will become so again 
when it rediscovers its original function of celebrating the mysteries of 
being and reenacting the myths of life and death. 


2. The theater must resonate with a passionate and convulsive con- 


cept of life, in which imagination and dreams attain a transcendent 
reality. 


3. Drama must exceed the events of our catastrophic age, not be 
dominated by them. Only the magic of inspired stagecraft can com- 
pete successfully with war, crime and love for the public’s attention 

The void between the stage and the spectator must be bridged 
and the latter involved in a total experience. The audience must be 
made a member of the cast. 


5. America must develop genuinely indigenous forms of drama 
independent of European models 


Opening Date 


We are now domiciled in a small San Francisco playhouse 
and our opening date is February 1. We hope you will come and 
visit us. Our facilities are adequate but modest. Eventually we 
will build a theater suitable for the production of “spherical” 
plays, in which the spectators sit in the center and the dramatic 
action takes place around them, above them, even underneath 
them. 

Ours is a subsidized theater — subsidized partly with money, 
but largely with the dedication of a group of people who believe 
ihat a Theater Without Fear is the surest and perhaps the only 
means of setting off a chain reaction in the American spirit. 

We welcome your comments— and support. 


American Playwrights Theater 
2796 Hyde Street 

San Francisco 9, California 
PRospect 5-4426 





Now — the world’s most distinguished musical artists, in cooperation with the world’s largest 
record club, make it possible for you to systematically acquire their greatest 
recorded performances on superb high-fidelity records at far less than the usual cost 


mina 


MITROPOULOS STERN 


BERNSTEIN 


WALTER SERKIN 


FRANCESCATTI VAN BEINUM 


ORMANDY 


BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 


ANY SIX. 


of these superb | Classical High-Fidelity 


COLUMBIA ana EPIC RECORDS 


DAVID OISTRAKH 
ISAAC STERN violins 


DI Concerto for Two Viokns 
ln Concertos 1 and 2 


BRAHMS: 


Tchaikovsky SYMPHONY NO. 4 


PATHETIQUE® 
= SYMPHONY 


> Mitropoulos 


Through the generous py 
cooperation of the world- | casapesos, Piase 
famous artists shown poeta 

above, and many others— 

the Columbia @ Record 

Club can now help you 

acquire, regularly and 

under expert guidance, 

a distinguished library a CKER SUITE 
of the world’s finest em PEER CYNT 
high-fidelity American ~~ BOLERO 
and European recordings CLAIR DE LUNE 
— at substantial savings! 
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And as a dramatic 
demonstration of the 
many benefits you will 
enjoy as a member, 
you will receive — at 
once — ANY 6 of 
these superb Columbia 
and Epic records — for 
less than the list price 
of one record alone! 

a 
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Read below how the 
Club operates . . . then 
select the six records 
you want and mail the 
coupon — without money 
— at once! 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
SWAN LAKE S25. 


Dr chest: 4 


ROSSINI: wuiiam TH AND 
GARBER OF SEVILLE OVERTURES 


DONIZETTI: paucnrer oF THE 
REGIMENT OVERTURE 
SCHUBERT: mancut mutant 
TCHAIKOVSKY: mancut siav 
STRAUSS: eaperzny mance 
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LEVANT PLAYS GERSHWIN 
CONCERTO IN F 
AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 


FOR 
ONLY 


Albert Schweitzer 
BACH 


Toccata, Adago 
and Fugue in C Minor 
Fugue in A Menor 


Fantasia and fugue 
wo G Manor 


SCHUBERT: 
UNFINISHED” SYMPHONY 


MENDELSSOHN: 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM) 
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WALTZES 
TCHAIKOVSKY AND ST 


~~. 


SZELL 


“NEW WORLD | 


SYMPHONY 


DVORAK 
my TF 


RMANDY PYELADEL PWIA ORCK 


The Seasons | 
“| Musici’ 


New York 
Philharmonic 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: 


* Each month the Club’s staff of musical experts 
selects a classical recording that will be a distin- 
guished addition to your record library. In addition, 
at least seven other exceptionally fine recordings, both 
classical and popular, will be available to you as alter- 
nate selections. All are fully described in the Club 
Magazine, which you receive free each month 


7 You may accept or reject the regular Classical Se- 
lection, take any of the other records offered, or 
take NO record in any particular month 


* Your only membership obligation is to purchase five 

selections from the more than 100 high-fidelity 
Columbia and Epic records to be offered in the coming 
12 months. Thus, in your first year of membership, you 
réceive eleven records for the price of six—a saving 
of more than 43% on your record purchases 


oe After purchasing only five records, you receive a 
Columbia or Epic Bonus record of your choice free 
for every two additional selections you buy 


— You may discontinue membership at any time after 
purchasing five records 


oe The records you want are mailed and billed to you 
at the regular list price of $4.98 (Popular Selections 
are offered at $3.98), plus a small mailing charge 


4 Mail coupon today to receive your six records 
. COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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PABLO CASALS 





COLUMBIA (jp RECORD CLUB, Dept. 258-1 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Please send me the 6 records whose numbers I have 
circled at the right, for which I am to be billed only 
$3.98 plus small mailing charge — and enroll me in 
the Classical Division of the Club. 


My only obligation is to purchase five selections 
from the more than 100 to be offered during the 
coming 12 months, at regular list price plus small 
mailing charge. For every two additional selections 
I accept, I am to receive a 12” Columbia or Epic 
Bonus record of my choice FREE. 


(Please Print) 


Address 


ZONE 
CANADA: Prices slightly higher 
address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto, 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited to an 
established Columbia or Epic record dealer, authorized 
to accept subscriptions, please fill in the following: 


Dealer's Name 


Dealer's Address 
© Columbia Records Sales Co: 


®**Columbia,"’ @: “*Epic,"" Marcas Reg. 
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CIRCLE 6 NUMBERS BELOW: 
Tchaikovsky: Pathetique Symphony 
Wagner: Highlights from the ‘Ring’ 
Schweitzer Plays 3 Bach Organ Works 
Grofe: Grand Canyon Suite 
Mendelssohn; Midsummer Night's Dream; 
Schubert: Unfinished Symphony 
Beethoven: Emperor Concerto 
Dvorak: New World Symphony 
Mozart: Requiem 
Paganini, Saint-Saens Violin Concertos 
Nutcracker. Suite; Bolero; etc. 
Tchaikovsky: Swan Lake Ballet Suite 
Brahms: Symphony No. 4 
Levant Plays Gershwin 
Roumanian Rhapsodies 1, 2; Carnival 
Overture; Francesca da Rimini 
Firebird Suite; Romeo and Juliet 
Bach and Vivaldi Violin Concertos 
Vivaldi: The Seasons 
Sorcerer's Apprentice; Les Preludes; etc. 
Grieg Concerto; Rachmaninoff Rhapsody 
Waltzes of Tchaikovsky and Strauss 
Beethoven: 3 Piano Sonatas 
Beethoven: Quartets 9 and 11 
Bach: Brandenburg Concertos 1, 2, 3 
Rossini: William Tell Overture, etc. K-38 




















Are you interested in making something out of 
yourself by studying for an Acting Career? 


Then— 


ADAMS STUDIO 


is the only acting school where you can 






(7 LIVE in our own six-story building in private or dormitory accommoda- 
tions. 





7 LEARN under two of New York's most experienced lacting coaches, Bown 
Adams and Virginia Daly, who have had more than!20 years’ experience 
in training young people to become actors. 


(7 EARN your own tuition by getting an outside job, studying in the eve- 
nings and benefiting from weekly installment paying. 


7 PRACTICE your parts on our stage and extra rehearsal space at no 
additional expense. 









7 SHOWCASE your talent in Five Weekly Productions before Agents, 


Producers and Casting Directors. We are New York's oldest and most 
established Showcase for student actors, presenting more productions 
every week before the public than any other acting school. 








ACT NOW by writing or telephoning for Free Interviews with Bown 


Adams or Virginia Daly who will help you plan a weekly course according 
to your needs and personal budget— 





Former Students include Ann Blyth, John Forsythe, Rita Gam, Barbara 
Nichols, Jay Robinson and many others now appearing on Broadway, Tele- 
vision, Motion Pictures— 


The Bown Adams Professional Studio 
306 W. 81 St., N. Y. 24, N. Y.—TRafalgar 3-0870 
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JOSEPH ARLENE 
7>>) COTTEN - FRANCIS 


in 


A Comedy by 
HARRY KURNITZ 


witn JOSEPH BULOFF 


Directed by GEORGE AXELROD 


NATIONAL, 41 St. W. of 7th Ave. 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40. 





“A Romantic Delight!” 
~ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 
FRED COE presents 


DANA ANDREWS 
ANNE BANCROFT 


Two jthe Seesaw 


A New Play by WILLIAM GIBSON 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 
Eves. 8:30—$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00. Mots. 
Wed., Sot. 2:30; $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 
3 alt. dates. Enclose self-oddressed stamped env. 


BOOTH Theatre, 222 w. 45 St... N.Y. 36 





Cutis Circle Buard 


BEST MUSICAL i958 


MEREDITH WILLSON'’She 
NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 
Starring 


ROBERT PRESTON 
Directed by MORTON DA COSTA 


A) PRICES: Eves. 8:30—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 
3.60, 3, 2.50. Mots. Wed. & Sot. 2:30— 
$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 3 alter 
note dotes. Enclose self-addressed stamped 


: envelope. MAJESTIC THEATRE 


W. 44 St., N.Y. 36. Circle 6.0730 


T MUSICALS 
a“ WE BES ” 
oF THE CENTURY £000 ay, 


EDWARD SALLY ANN 


>MULHARE: HOWES 


IN AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


i , PAIR faoy 
RONALD. RADD 


REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B'y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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The Cover 


Two of the theatre’s leading young players, Jason Robards, Jr. 
and Rosemary Harris, were teamed for Broadway audiences this 
season in The Disenchanted, the Budd Schulberg-Harvey Breit 


dramatization of Mr. Schulberg’s popular novel. Photograph by 
Ted Croner. 


The Play 


25 Bright Page from a Dark Age 
26 Heloise by James Forsyth 


Features 


12 Off Broadway—Then and Now by Joseph Wood Krutch 
15 The Firm of Feuer & Martin by Ward Morehouse 
Music to Shaw’s Ears? by Hesketh Pearson 
Long Day’s Journey into ‘Nighttown’ by Oliver M. Sayler 
Vive Vilar & Co.! by Rosamond Gilder 
A Shakespearean Speaks His Mind by John Gielgud 


Opera House 


67 Lovely Girls, Long Evening by Emily Coleman 
68 Menotti, Very Momentarily 


On Broadway 
9 The Pleasure of His Company 
10 Once More, With Feeling 
11 La Plume de Ma Tante 
18 The Marriage-Go-Round 
19 Comes A Day 
21 The Man in the Dog Suit 
21 Epitaph for George Dillon 
23. Make A Million 
23 ~Patate 


Off Broadway 


64 Cock-A-Doodle Dandy 
65 Salad Days 
66 The Golden Six 


Departments 


4 Calendar 

8 Offstage 

50 Theatre, USA by Leota Diesel 
76 Letters 


All Mail to 205 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 











“A WALLOPING HIT!” / 


— ASTON, World Telegram & Sun 


The New Musical 


wT RL 


A new musicol 
Based on a conception of Jerome Robbins 


toon by ARTHUR LAURENTS 

music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 

Lynies by STEPHEN SONDHEIM 
w 


CAROL LAWRENCE LARRY KERT MURIEL BENTLEY 


Entire Production Directed and Choreographed by 
JEROME ROBBINS 
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Calendar 


BROADWAY 

To date, the season’s offerings have been pre- 
dominantly on the lighter side, not surprisingly, 
and some of them give promise of having stay- 
ing power. Among the successful entries in this 
vein are: 

The Pleasure of His Company, a comedy by 
Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis Skinner deal- 
ing with the events that occur when an interna- 
tional playboy returns home to attend his daugh- 
ter’s wedding, after twenty years spent abroad. 
Miss Skinner and Cyril Ritchard (who directed) 
head the cast (Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a French revue (in 

English) that ran almost two years in London, 
wit Robert Dhéry and members of the original 
company (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.). 

‘The World of Suzie Wong, a drama b 
Osborn based on Richard Mason’s novel a 
Hong Kong 


Paul 
uta 
<e o and a Canadian artist. Di- 
rected by oshua an, the production has 
France en and William Shatner in the lead- 
ing ce Ni ri roadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.). 


The M Round, a comedy by Leslie 
Stevens whose principal characters are a college 
professor (Charles Boyer), his wife and colleague 
(Claudette Colbert) and an uninhibited girl 
(Julie Newmar) who wants to have a child by 
the professor (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.). 


Once More, with Feeling, a comedy by Harry 
Kurnitz about a tempermental symphony conduc- 
tor whose matrimonial affairs affect his career. 
With Joseph Cotten, Arlene Francis and Walter 
Matthua [National 208 W. 41st St.). 


The Girls in 509, a comedy by Howard Teich- 
mann about a dowager aunt and her niece, 
played by Peggy Wood and Imogene Coca, re- 
spectively,’ who have become recluses in a Man- 
hattan hotel in protest against Mr. Hoover’s 
yr ag My in the election of 1932 (Belasco, 111 W. 
44 ). 


Make a Million, a farce comed 
Barasch and Carrol! Moore about 
rounding a television quiz 


Levene (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.). 


Goldilocks, a musical by Jean and Walter 
Kerr, Joan Ford and Leroy Anderson, dealing 
with the piorser days of the movies. The prin- 

ao are Doa Ameche, Elaine Stritch and Rus- 

Nype (Lvat-Fontanne, 205 W. 46th St.). 


In a more serious vein, this season’s works in- 
clude: 


A Touch of the Poet, Eugene O’Neill’s late 
drama that embodies the author’s familiar theme 
of man’s need to hold on to his dreams. In this 
case the man is an Irish innkeeper in a New 
England town who never forgets he once was an 
officer in the Duke of Wellington’s army. With 
Helen Hayes, Eric Portman, Kim Stanley and 
Betty Field (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St. 


Cue for Passion, a play by Elmer Rice, ae 
also directed, about a young man’s attempt to 
unravel the mystery of his father’s death. With 
Diana eee and John Kerr (Henry Miller’s, 
124 W. 43rd St.) 


The Shadow of a Gunman, a revival of 
O’Casey’s work about a poet who is mistaken 
for a revolutionary, with Susan Strasberg, Zamah 


by Norman 
¢ events sur- 
rogram, with Sam 





“A FINE PERCEPTIVE DRAMA. 
JASON ROBARDS Jr. Is Magnificent!” 


—Chapman, News 


“JASON RORARDS Ir. CAPTURES A 
WHOLE LIFETIME IN HIS PERFORM- 
ANCE! FLAWLESS! STUNNING ACTING!" 

—Atkinson, Times 


JASON ROBARDS Jr. ROSEMARY HARRIS 


THE DISENCHANTED 


by Budd Schulberz & Harvey Brett 
GEORGE GRIZZARO WHITFIELD CONN 
PRICES: Eves. Mon. thru Sat.: Orch. & Dr 
vans $6.90. Mezr. $5.75. Bale. $4.60. 4.05, 3.45, 


of the Theatre Arts 


Gunsingtem and William Smithers (Bijou, 209 
W. 45th S 


a nee from last season that are still pros- 
pering include: 


Look Homeward, Angel 
winning dramatization of Thomas Wolfe’s auto- 
biographical novel, with Miriam Hopkins 
Be ley and Andrew Prine (Barrymore, 243 W 

th St.). 

Sunrise at Cam lio by Dore Schary, about 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the years 1921-24, 
with Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett and Henry 
Jones (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.). 


Two for the Seesaw, a two-character play by 
William Gibson, with Dana Andrews as a lawyer 
from Nebraska and Anne Bancroft, a dancer 
from the Bronx (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.). 


nn Darling, a comedy by Richard and Marian 
{ and Abe ion based on Bissell’ 2 oe aove 
ae the adventures of a writer a gg any 
being made into a Broadway musical. by 
— Styne, lyrics by Betty Comden and ree 
reen, and a cast hea by Eddie Albert, 
Vivian Blaine and Johnny Desmond (Martin 
Beck, 302 W. 45th St.). 


The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, William 
Inge’s domestic drama about a family in an 
Oklahoma town during the 1920's, whose cast 
includes Teresa Wright and Audrey Christie. 
a to close Jan. 17 (Music Box, 139 W. 

th St.) 


In the song-and-dance category, these are hold- 
overs from previous seasons: 


My Fair Lady, the number-one hit and cur- 
rently the longest-run offering on Broadway. 
Lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s Pygmalion) 
by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe, 
and a cast headed by Edward Mulhare and Sally 
Ann Howes (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5st St.). 


Bells Are Ringing, starring Judy Holliday as 
the employee of a telephone-answering service, 
now in its third year. k and lyrics by Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green, music by Jule Styne 
(Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 

The Music Man, about a slippery salesman in 
the year 1912 who launches a PPiideen’ s band in 
a small Iowa town, with Robert Preston, David 
Burns and Barbara Cook. Meredith Willson is 
responsible for the music and lyrics, and, with 
Franklin Lacey, is coauthor of the book (Ma- 
jestic, 245 W. 44th St.). 


Jamaica, about a girl who wants to leave an 
island in the Caribbean for the island of Man- 
hattan, with Lena Horne and Ricardo Montal- 
ban. E. Y. Harburg:and Fred Saidy wrote the 
ag og hy Harold Arlen the music (Imperial, 249 

t 


West Side Story, about rival juvenile gangs in 
New York; book by Arthur Laurents, music by 
Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. Laurents and 
Stephen Sondheim, and direction and choreogra- 
phy by Jerome Robbins. Carol Lawrence and 

arry Kert head the cast (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway) 





Ketti Fring’ s prize- 


Recent scheculed openings include: 


Flower Drum Song, a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s novel about 





fordi’s Gas ast 


123 East 54th St. 
Res: PL 1-6655 


NOW OPEN EVERY EVENINC 


ncl. Saturday & Sunday 


cocktails and dinner 


Luncheon 


Monday thru Friday 


ards 


234 West 44th St. 


Monday thru Saturday: 


luncheon, cocktails, dinner, 
after theatre 
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San Francisco’s Chinatown. Music by Richard 

ers, book by Oscar Hammerstein II and 
Joseph Fields, lyrics by Mr. Hammerstein, and 
direction by Gene Kelly (his first such assign- 
ment for Broadway). The cast includes Miyoshi 
Umeki, Hall and Pat Suzuki (St. James, 
246 W. h St.). 

The Gazebo, a comedy po on by Alec Coppel 
about a mystery writer who is called upon to 
put his crime theories into practice in trying to 

t rid of a blackmailer. Walter Slezak and 
Jayne Meadows head the cast (Lyceum, 149 W. 

t 2.3. 

The Disenchanted, a play by Budd Schulberg 
and Harvey Breit, dramatized from Schulberg’s 
novel of the same title, whose chief characters 
are based in part on F. Scott Fitzgerald and his 
wife. The cast includes Jason Robards, Jr., 
Rosemary Harris and Jason Robards, Sr. (Coro- 
net, 230 W. 49th St.). 

The Cold Wind and the Warm, S. N. Behr- 
man’s dramatization of the stories of his boy- 
hood, which originally ae in magazine 
and book form. Harold Clurman directed the 
cast including Maureen Stapleton, Eli Wallach 
and Sanford Meisner (Morosco, 217 W. 45th 


St.). 

‘tire Night Circus, a play by Michael V. Gazzo 
about two young New Yorkers in love. Frank 
Corsaro directed, and the cast includes Ben Gaz- 
zara, Janice Rule and Shepperd Strudwick (John 
Golden, 252 W. 45th St.). 

Old Vic Company, presenting Twelfth Night, 
Hamlet and Hen: in a limited run scheduled 
to close Jan. 10. The actors include John 
Neville, Barbara Jefford and Laurence Harvey 
(Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 

J.B., a verse drama by Archibald MacLeish 
about a modern-day Job. Elia Kazan directed a 
cast that includes Pat Hingle, Raymond Massey, 
Christopher Plummer and Nan Martin (ANTA, 
245 W. 52nd'St.). 

he age te a musical adaptation of Dan Cush- 
man’s novel Stay Away, Joe, about American 
Indians on a Montana reservation. Book by the 
ae ag Cy Feuer and Ernest H. Martin. 

usic by Morris I. Charlap and lyrics by Nor- 
man Gimbel. Mr. Feuer directed the cast that 
includes Susan Johnson, Ralph Youn Paul 
Ford, Sylvia Syms and Romo Vincent (Shubert, 
225 W. 44th St.). 

Third Best Sport, a comedy by Eleanor and 
Leo Bayer about the involvement of Manage- 
ment in the personal lives of young executives. 
The cast includes Celeste Holm, Andrew Duggan 
and William Prince (Ambassador, 123 W. 49th 


St.). 

Shakespeare’s Ages of Man, John Gielgud in a 
solo performance of reading from works of the 
playwright. 


OPENINGS 


Listen to the Mocking Bird (week of Jan. 12) 
—A myst lay ~ @ Edward Chodorov based on 
the book itha, by Arnold Ridley and Mary 
Cathcart Borer, about three ladies in an English 
boardinghouse and a murder case. Mr. Chodorov 
direct a cast that includes Eva LeGallienne, 
Billie Burke and Una Merkel. 

Rashomon (Jan. 27)—A dramatization by Fay 
and Michael Kanin of the Ryunosuke Akutagawa 
short stories that also served as the basis of the 
prize-winning Japanese film. Peter Glenville di- 
rected the cast headed by Claire Bloom, Rod 
Steiger, Akim Tamiroff and Oscar Homalka 
(Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.). 












“DEEPLY MOVING!”’ 


——Atkinson, Times 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 


present 





3 BELLAMY 


SUNRISE AT 
CAMPOBELLO 


ALAN BUNCE 
ovectes »y VINCENT J. DONEHUE 


PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. & Boxes $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.60, 
3.45; Baic. $2.30. Wed. & Sat. Mats.: Orch & Boxes 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Baic. $2.30. Tax Included. 


CORT THEA. 138 W.48St.,N.Y.C. 
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THE TROUPERETTE 
1000 WATT INCANDESCENT 


Projects up to 9 times more light than ordi- 
nary incandescent spotlights. 








THE TROUPER HIGH 
INTENSITY AUTOMATIC ARC 


For throws of 75 to 200 feet. Projects up 
to 15 times more light than ordinary arcs. 
Power supplied by adjustable, self-regulat- 


ing transformer in base. Ultra-violet filter 
holder. 


WHY 
STRONG FOLLOW SPOTLIGHTS 
Deliver More Light Per Dollar 


Powerful, snow-white, flickerless, controlled light. With the exclusive, 
single-control, two-element variable focal length objective lens sys- 
tem of Strong Spotlights, the brilliance of the spot actually increases 
as it is reduced in size, is sharp edged from head to flood, and con- 
tinues perfectly round throughout 
the range. 


Strong Spotlights simply plug into 
any convenience outlet. All Strong 
Spotlights have fast-operating, 6- 
slide color boomerangs. 





THE SUPER TROUPER 
AUTOMATIC D.C. ARC 


For throws of over 200 feet. Delivers 2!/, 
times as much light as the most modern 
A.C. spot. Built-in power conversion trans- 
former and selenium rectifier. Ultra-violet 
filter. 220 and 110 v. models. 





THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
94 City Park Avenue Toledo |, Ohie 


A Subsidiary of General Precision 
Equipment Corporation 
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Spring Term February 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. | 
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TAKE 
THIS STEP 
O STARDOM 


Get photos made—not 
just “pretty” ones, 

but professional 
pictures which express 


ly your talents as a 


performer! 
arg 


> 
i. 
> 
T 


a kassimir 


511 West 5oth Street 
New York 19, New York 
jor appointment: CI 5-8986 
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THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


e 2 ©@ Screen ® Radio 
elevision © Play Production 


— ee oice 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 
istt Coum> 3. Son Francisco 





Tall Story (week of Jan. 26)—A new Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse work, adapted from 
Howard Nemerov’s novel The Homecoming 
eke centers around a basketball player 
on idwestern college cam Hans Conried 
is prominent in the cast directed by Herman 
tee "Legend of Lizzie 

(week of Jan. 26)—A 
dramatization Reginald Lawrence of the story 
of the famed aly Fall River, Mass., with 
cent Senne ¢ h Street Theatre, 152 W. 

Requiem for a Nun (week of Jan. 26)—A 
dramatization by William Faulkner of his novel 
which was first produced in London in the fall 
of 1957 with Ruth Ford and Zachary Scott. 
Tony Richardson, who directed the London of- 
fering, is doing "the same for this production, 
_- iss Ford and Mr. Scott are repeating their 

ies. 


OFF BROADWAY 

Of course, there is The Threepenny 
Marc Blitzstein’s nd Bere ation of the am 
by Kurt Weill and rtolt Brecht, now in its 
fourth year (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher 
St.). Other productions that ore holdovers = 

t season are revivals of The Ral Friend 
the New Princess Com Lane, % 
Sueuanese St.) “Archur PMlners s —_ 

artinique, 32nd St. at Broadway) and Synge’s 
Te Playboy of the Western World by the Irish 
Players (Tara, 120 Madison Ave.). 

Among this season’s works scheduled to con- 
tinue are: Héloise, by ames orsyth (Gate, 
162 Second Ave); Chekhov’s Ivanov (Renata, 
144 Bleecker t.); O’Casey’s Cock-a-Doodle 
Dandy (Carn + Playhouse, 57th St. and Sev- 
enth Ave.) ; ersions, a revue by Steven Vina- 
a Be on Davis —~y Vag E. 4th St.); 

three one-act musica y Mark Bucci: 
The Bree Tale for a Deaf Ear and Sweet Betsy 
from Pike’ (ioeseve Marquee, 110 E. 59th St.) ; 
‘ Journey with Stran; (Greenwich Mews, 141 

. 13th St.); Look k in anew (41st Street 
tJ 125'W. 4st St.); Hamlet of Stepney 
Green Bernard Kops (Cricket, 162 Second 
Ave.) ; uare Fellow Brendan Behan, di- 
rected “f Quintere (\ (Circle in the Square, 5 
Sherida ); and ays, a musical that 
has had great sustens in yy he (Barbizon Plaza, 
106 Central Park S.). 

Recent scheduled nings include Many 

es, a verse play ay illiam Carlos Williams 
Udvin Theatre, 530 Ave. of the Americas) ; 
ay , postponed from a November opening, 
the Players, formerly =e Dougal St) a re 
ayers Theatre, 115 t.); a re- 
hee of The Failures b AIT] di- 
rected by pend Ross ( oa y Theatre, 83 
E. 4th St.) ; John Ford’s ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore 
(Or, - og ond Ave. and 8th St.); a musical 
anion of John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men 
(Provincetown, 133 MacDougal St.); Sextet, " 
new play by Bill Whiting (Royal, 62 E. 4th St. 
and the second offering of the season at az 
ae Graham Green’s The Power and the 
Glory ( (Phoenix, Se Somat Ave.). 

Openin schedu or this month include 
She Shall Have Music, a musical comed by 
Stuart Bishop and Dede Meyer (Actors ay- 
house, 100 Seventh Ave. S.), and a revival of 

nineteenth-century comedy Fashion ” Anna 
Cora Mowatt (Downtown, 85 E. 4th St.) 


TRYOUTS 


(Particulars about a production are given only 


a Broadway opening is not scheduled for 
this month. ) 


in’ Man—A musical adaptation of 
O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock with Shirley 
Booth and Melvyn Douglas. Marc Biitzstein 
wrote the lyrics and music, and Joseph Stein 
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took care of the libretto. de Mille han- 
died the ch phi, or ncent J Donehue 
directed. Phi hrough Jan. 10; Wash- 


ington, D.C., et 7-5 


First we cla ie version of Jane 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice (for a time called 
A Perfect —— with book and direction by 
Abe Burrows, and songs by Robert Goldman, 
Glenn Paxton and George Weiss. Hermione 
Gingold, Gisele MacKenzie and Farley Granger 
a ~ a le the cast. New Haven, Jan. 31-Feb. 7 
( rt 


Listen to the Mocking Bird—Boston, through 
Jan. 10 (Colonial). 
A Majority of One—A comedy by Leonard 
Spigelgass about a romance between a Japanese 
entleman and a middle-aged Jewish widow from 
roo! J pectene by t tre Guild and 
hary. Mr. Schary has directed a cast 

oy includes Cedric Hardwicke and ~~ 
Berg. Philadel , Jan. 12-24 (Forrest); Bos 
ton, Jan. 26-Feb. 7 (Colonial). 


A Piece of Blue S' ae ey cont Cor- 
ry’ (formerly Niel The Cage) about 
who cannot —— “= way of life in 
time to avoid serious com tions. Shelley 
Winters, Ralph Meeker and Harry Guardino 
head a cast directed by Mr. Corsaro. New 
Haven, Jan. 7-10 (Shubert) ; Boston, Jan. 12-24 
(Wilbur); Philadelphia, Jan. 26-31 (Locust). 


A Raisin in the Sun—A vt by Lorraine 
Hansberry about a Negro family in Chicago and 
its aspirations. With Sidney Pottier and Claudia 
McNeil. New Haven, ‘ak 21-24 (Shubert) ; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 26-Feb. 7 (Walnut). 


Rashomon—Philadelphia, through Jan. 17 (Er- 
langer). 


Redhead—A musical, starring Gwen Verdon, 
with book by Dorothy and the late Herbert 
Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David Shaw, music 
by Albert Hague, and lyrics by Miss Fields. The 
action takes place in 1 and is concerned with 
the adventures of a London waxworks appren- 
oo. F Fosse directed Nn handled the chore- 

y. Washingt C., through Jan. 10 
( Tahozal) Phiedcipkian Jan. 12-31 (Shubert). 
Tall redid —oe erty Jan. 8-24 (Locust). 


TOURING SHOWS 


ATLANTA—Li’l Abner, rr 12-17 a 

BALTIMORE—The 
Stairs, Jan. 26-31 (Ford's). 

BIRMINGHAM—L/i’! Abner, Jan. 29-31. 

— Vic Company, Jan. 12-17 (Co- 
lonial) . 

CHICAGO—Romanoff and Juliet with Peter Us- 
tinov, through Jan. 3 ee Look 
Back in Anger, weeks beginnin ‘Jan. 19 
(Blackstone); Auntie Mame with Constance 
Bennett (Erlanger); My Fair Lady pn 
Two for the Seesaw (Michael Todd 

CHICO (Calif.)—Auntie Mame with Sylvia Syd- 
ney, an. 19 (Sente o Colieas Auditorium). 

CIN artes a 5-10 (Shubert) ; 

an. jan 1S 1 (Taft). 


CLEVELAND—Le in Anger, toms 
Jan. 10 (Hanna); ut Abner, Jan. oo 
(Hanna). 


COLUMBUS—Sunrise at Gueite Jan. 8-10 
(Hartman); Li’l Abner, Jan (Royal). 

DAYTONA BEACH (Fla.)—Li'l pio Jan. 24 
(Peabody Auditorium). 

DENVER—The Warm eninsula with Julie Har- 
ris, La 8-10 en); The Music Man, 
through dts: Auditorium). 

DES MO Music Man, Jan. 12-17 
(KRNT Theatre). 


DETROIT—Sunrise at Campobello, through Jan. 
4 (Shubert). 

KANSAS CITY—The Warm Peninsula with 
Harris, Jan. 5-6 (Victoria); Sunrise at - 
som an. 12-13 (Victoria). 

KNOXVILLE—Li’l Abner, Jan. 10 (Alumni Me- 
morial Auditorium). 

LOS ANGELES—The Warm Peninsula with 

ulie Harris, Jan. 13-24 (Biltmore). 

MEMPHIS—Li'l Abner, Jan. 5-7 (Ellis Audi- 
torium). 

MIAMI—Li’! Abner, Jan. 21 (Dade County Au- 
ditorium). 

MONT i Back in Anger, Jan. 12-17 
(Her Majesty 

NASHVILLE Pi Abner, Jan. 8-9 (Tennessee). 

OAKLAND (Calif. )—Auntie Mame with Sylvia 
Sidney, Jan. 20-21 (Auditorium). 

on a Music Man, Jan. 5-10 (Music 


ORLANDO (Fla.)—Li’l Abner, Jan. 23 (Munici- 
1 Auditorium). 
ILADELPHIA—Old Vic Company, Jan. 
a (Erlanger). 

PORTLAND (Ore.)—Auntic Mame with Sylvia 
har. t 2. : 17 ag Auditorium) . 

ST. LO Warm Peninsula with Julie 
LOU —— h Jan. 3 (American); Li’l Ab- 
ner, Jan. 26-Feb. 7 (American). 

SAN FRANCISCO—The Warm Peninsula with 
Julie Harris, three weeks ~~ Jan. 26 
scare) 5 Sunrise at Cam lo, Jan. 16-Feb. 

SAN (SSsk (Calif.)—Auntie Mame with Sylvia 
Sidney, Jan. 24-26 (Civic Auditorium). 

SANTA MONICA (Calif.)—Auntie Mame with 
Sylvia Sidney, Jan. 30-31 (Civic Auditorium). 


Se oo Mame with Sylvia Sidney, 
) REVEPORT tLe. )—Li’l Abner, Jan. 3 (Mu- 


Auditorium). 
SPOKANE Auntie with Sylvia Sidney, 
12 ( iseum 
TACOMA Auntie Daas with Sylvia Sidney, 
jen 11 (Tem a), 
T. ALLAHASSEE : il Abner, Jan. 19 nga 
tate University 
TOLEDO Sunrise at Campobello, Jan. 
P 
RONTO_ Li'l Abner, through Jan. 3 (Royal 
Alexandra) 
TOR eee (Ala.)—Li’l Abner, Jan. 28 
h School Auditorium) . 
OUVER (B.C.)—Auntie Mame with S 
= Sidney, Jan. 5-10 (lepernations’ T Cinema) 
ye On The Desk st 
YAKIMA *(Wash.)—Auntie Meme with Sylvia 
Sidney, Jan. 14 (Capital). 


OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for the March calendar must be re- 
ceived by Jan. 12.) 


ALABAMA 
HOMEWOOD—Valley Theatre. Ah Wilderness!, 
an. 21, 22, 24. 
MOBILE—Joe Jefferson Players: Our Town, 
_ 19-24. ‘obile Theatre Guild: Ladies in 
irement, Jan. 14-1 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX—Phoenix Little Theatre. Bus Stop, 
=. 8-17; Susan Slept Here, beginning Jan. 


CALIFORNIA 

BAKERSFIELD—Bakersfield. Community The- 
atre. Inherit the Wind, Jan. 23-24, oN 1. 

CORONADO—Coronado: Community Theatre. 
—— oa , Jan. 14-Feb. 7. 

LON BEACH— Long Beach Community Play- 
house. Visit to a Small Planet, beginning Jan. 
2 for three weeks. 

th ig < lmaad Rep Theatre. Laura, Jan. 
22-24 

OSKLAND~ London Circle Players. The Cave 
Dwellers, through Jan. 10. 

PALO ALTO—Palo Alto Community Theatre. 
Anastasia, Jan. 29-31. 

PASADENA—Pasadena Playhouse. The Waltz 
of the Toreadors, through Jan. 

SAN DIEGO—San Diego Community Theatre: 
The Happiest Millionaire, beginning Jan. 6 
for four weeks. Alcala Masquers, Universi 
of San Diego: Ten Little , Jan. 15-17. 

SAN FRANC SCO—City College Little Theatre. 
re ae Take It With You, Jan. 9-10, 16- 


SANTA. MONICA— Players’ iRing Theatre: Blue 
Denim. Players’ Ring me: The Diary of 
Anne Frank. Deasanr — ivic Theatre: A 
View from the Bridge 

STANFORD—Stanford P hepes. Iolanthe, Jan. 


29-31. 
STOCKTON—Stockton Civic Theatre. Bus 
Stop, Jan. 15-17. 


COLORADO 
DENVER—University Theatre. Rip Van Winkle, 
Jan. 29-31. 
CONNECTICUT 
STORRS- _Ugivensioy of Connecticut. The In- 
fernal Machine, Jan. 12-14. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON—Arena Stage. The Spider’s 
Web, through Jan. 11. 
FLORIDA 
LAKELAND—Lakeland Little Theatre. The 
Moon Is Blue, Jan. 
ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—Geodman Memorial Theatre: The 
Young and Fair, beginning Jan. 16. Theatre 
First, Inc.: My Sister Eileen, Jan. 16-18. 
EVANSTON—Northwestern University Theatre. 
The Cherry Orchard, Jan. 30-31. 
RIDGE PARK— gad Theatre Guild. Uncle 


Harry, Jan. 30-31. 
INDIANA 
RICHMOND—Richmond Civic Theatre. The 
Bad Seed, Jan. 27-31. 
IOWA 
— Iowa State College. Stalag 17, Jan. 29- 
KANSAS 


TOPEKA—Topeka Civic Theatre. An adapta- 
tion from the Dialogues of Lucian, jan. 8-10; 
A Hatful of Rain, Jan. 21-23. 

MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS—Colonial Players. The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, Jan. 29-31. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON—Northeastern University. 

Sebastians Jan. 9-10 
MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS— University of Minnesota Thea- 
tre. The Scythe and the Sunset, Jan. 29-31. 

ST. PAUL—College of St. Catherine. Amahl 
and the Night Visitors, Jan. 11-12. 


NEW JERSEY 
EAST ORANGE— Upsala Ge. Footlight Club. 
Ring Round the Moon, Jan. 15-17. 


The Great 
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FORT Lae Meath ome ¥ The T. 
house of the Augus' x an “throws an. 


ORADELL “Bergen “County's eee “. ti ac 


NEW YORK 
ALFRED ~Sinte University of New York. My 3 


BAB" LON Mohawk ah iovers. A Streetcar 
Named Desire, ay 

FRESH MEADO S Freah pMeadows Commu- 
nity Theatre. Middle of the Night, Jan. 29- 


NEW YORK—Union Theological Seminary: The 
Mystery of the Finding of the Cross, Jan. 15, 
17. Week ~s ay em Carl Fisher Hall: 


The Lows g, Jan. 9-11, 16-18. 
ROCHEST A 4 tH. Community Players. 

Visit to a Small Planet, Jan. 2-10. 
SLINGERLANDS—Slingerlands Community 

Players. Telephone and Ethan Frome, 
wESTBURY—Threshold Theatre. Monique, Jan. 

22-24, 30-31. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


GRAND FORKS—Dakota Playmakers, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. The Teahouse of the 
August Meon, Jan. 14-17. 


OHIO 
BOWLING GRRE tee Green State Uni- 
versity. An Enemy of the People, Jan. 15-17. 
LAKEWOOD—Lakewood Little Theatre. 
H Millionaire, through Jan. 24. 
_W. —Trumbull New eatre. Visit to a 
Small Planet, Jan. 29-31. 
YOUNGSTOWN—Youngstown Players. 
from the Bridge, Jan. 9-25. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA—Abbey Playhouse: Dear De- 
went, Jan. 2-3, 9-10, 16-17. Site Stage 
ang F Mi of Night, Jan. 2-3 oliday 
Lovers, Jan 9-10, 16-17, 23-34, 36-31. 
PIETSBURG —Catholic Theatre Guild: Father 
Malachy’s Miracle, Jan. 7-10. Craft Avenue 


A View | 





Playhouse: Maggie, through Jan. Hamlet 
giveet Playhouse: Nature’s Way, Jan. 17-Feb. 
STATE COLLEGE—Penn State Playas. The 
Reluctant Debutante, through Jan. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON — Footlight Players. Separate 
ies, Jan. 29-Feb. 
TENNESSEE 
Sats ~Coseeet Theatre. Picnic, Jan. 
TEXAS 
WACO—Baylor Theatre. Bell, Book and Candle, | 
Jan. 8-10, 15-17, 23-24. 
VIRGINIA 


HANOVER—Barksdale peemasiol Theatre. O | 


Mistress Mine, Jan. 15-17 22-2 
RICHMOND—Virginia Museum _ The 
Shoemaker’s igious Wife, Jan. 28-Feb. 3. 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—University of — 
boat apeare: and 
an. 


Show- 
perman, a 
e Tables, ‘peaning Jap ‘ 
enthouse Theatre: The Play’s Thing, 
th Jan. 10; As You Like It, inning 
Jan. 15. University Playhouse : Tart e, be- 


ginning Jan. 8 
CANADA 


OFFA Cte Little Theatre. Dark of the 
Moon, Jan. -17. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 
The Dramatists’ Alliance of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, announces that competitions for the 1959 
awards will be in three different categories: 
the Thomas Wood Stevens Award for full-length 
drama in prose or verse; 
for full-length com ; 
Benét Award in Le 
or television. ine for submission of 
manuscripts is 2" 30, 1959. For further 
information, please write to: Dramatists’ Alli- 
ance, Box Z, Stanford, California. 
The Topeka Civic Theatre of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, announces a contest for full-length plays 
m to everyone except members of the Topeka 
Civic Theatre. An award of $500 will be given 
to the best original play chosen, 


the Stephen Vincent 


the Etherege Award | 


lays suitable for radio | 


and the | 


Topeka Civic Theatre reserves the right to pre- | 


sent the premiére of the winnin 
season of 195 Entries must Ay 
not later than May 31, 1959. For further in- 
formation, please write to: Contest Editor, 
Topeka Civic Theatre, Box 893, Topeka, Kansas. 

The Toledo Repertoire Little Theatre is 
sponsoring a one-act playwriting contest offer- 
ing a award to the winning play, which 
will be produced by the theatre at the end of 
the 1958-59 season. The deadline for submitting 
manuscripts is February 15, 1959. For further 
details, please write to: One-Act Playwritin 
Centest, c/o Repertoire — Theatre, 1 
Tenth Street, Toledo 2, 

The Irish National Theatre ‘Group of Brook- 
lyn, New York, is offering a prize of $250 for 
a play about “‘the Irish scene in its Ren 
or international implications.’” The play must 
be an original, unpublished, unproduced work. 
The contest closes September, 1959. For more 
information, please write to: Cornelius C. 
fa 586 East 34th Street, Brooklyn, New 

ork 


ay in the 
postmarked 
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OFF-BROADWAY HITS 














The New Princess Co. Productions 
‘A WORK OF FRESHNESS & ~ Steen Yorker 


diversions 


OWNTOWN Thea.85 East 4th St. GR 3-441 


“SHOULD RUN FOREVER!” —New York Times 


swe BOY FRIEND 


The Hit Musical 
HERRY LANE Thea.38 Commerce St. CH 2 


MAIL & PHONE ORDERS FILLED 


“A PLAY TO SEE” 


Malcolm, New Yorker 


Hamlet 


Stepney Green 


Tues.-Thurs, & Sun. Mat. from $2.50 
Fri., Sat. & Sun. Nite from $2.90 


CRICKET THEATRE 
2nd Ave. and 10th—OR 4-3960 


“AN ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
FIRST ORDER” — Atkinson, N.Y. Times 


ANTON CHEKHOV’S 


IVANOV 


RENATA THEATRE 


144 Bleecker St. © OR 4-3210 





th SMASH YEAR 
N.Y.’s Longest 
Running Hit 


THE 


OPERA 121 eo Prd WA 4-8782 


Eves. Tues. thru Sun. 8:40 Mats. Sat. & Sun. 2:40 





















“BRILLIANT” 7c3° 
ARTHUR LAURENTS’ comedy 






SHERIDAN SQ. Playhouse 
7Av.& W.4 St. Res: CH 2-9244 
Ev.8:30; Sat.7 & 10; Sun. 3% 8:30. 


“Racy ...Melodious!”’, Atkinson, Times 
“Superb!’’, Watts, Post 


The IRISH PLAYERS 


“The Playboy of the Western World” 


Prices: Tues. thru Sun. os. & Mats., $1.75, 2.85, 
3.45; Fri., Sat. Eves. $1.75, 3.45, 3.95, tax incl. 
Eves., 8:40; Sat. 7 & 10; Sonn Not 2:40. 


TARA THEATRE at Seven Arts Center 
120 Madison Ave. (at 30th) MU 9-3960 


. 
“FRESH, GAY, YOUTHFUL. A JOY!" Aston, W. Tele, : 


Gusaas 


"Pe Hit Losoar Mysical Cxgor 
BARBIZON-PLAZA THEATRE, 58 St. & 6 Ave. - 
Eves. Tees. -Sun. 8:30: $4.85, 4.15, 3.455 
~ Mats, Sot. & Sun. 2:30: $4.15, 3,45, 2.85. Tax inci” 





“THEATRE AT ITS HIGHEST 
LEVEL” 


Atkinson, Times 


HELOISE 


Teateeatere 








‘ m. 

Sun. Eve. 7:00 mae $2.90-$3.90 
MAIL ORDERS Now Thru Feb. 
GIVE ALTERNATE DATES 


GATE THEATRE 
2nd Ave. at 10th St. * ORegon 4-8796 





“EXCITING, PERCEPTIVE, ILLUMINATING” 


—Atkinson, N.Y. Times 


ARTHUR 
MILLER'S 


THE 
. CRUCIBLE 


Mail Orders Filled Through June Ist 


Wed. & Thar. 
Mat. (3:00): 
3.90, 3.45, 2.90; Sat. 
(10:00): $4.40, 
seats $2.00. 


Eves. 


(8:30), 
$3.45, 2.90, 2.30; Fri. Evg. 
(7 200): 
3.90, 3.45. Bargain Mat. 


Sun. Evg. (8:00) & Sun. 
(8:30): $4.40, 
3.45, 2.90; Sat. 
Thur. All 


$3.90, 


PHONE ORDERS FILLED—PE 6-3056 
MARTINIQUE Theatre, 32nd St. & B'way, N.Y.C. 








OFFSTAG 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Courses 
Principles of Acting 


Classes for Professionals 


Analysis of Scripts for 
The Advanced Actor 


Angna Enters 
Mime for Actors 


Body Movement 
Voice and Diction 
Sight Reading for Auditions 
Shakespeare Workshop 
Cultural Backgrounds for the Artist 
Singing for Actors 
Musical Comedy Scene Workshop 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N.Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM FEBRUARY 2nd 
Enroliment Limited 





GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ame 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 
200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 


Write Registrar Dept. T. 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 








To Be, or Not to Be 

The Pajama Game introduced the 
time-study man to the theatre, and 
now, by golly, a group of enterpris- 
ing people have brought the aptitude 
test into our midst. Henceforth, 
nothing will surprise us. 

In the old days, good or other- 
wise, a young man had to learn 
from bitter experience whether he 
was cut out for the stage, screen 
or dance, or for writing for these 
mediums. Not any longer, however. 
Now, we are assured, it takes only 
six to eight hours, and $45 to learn 
the good news or bitter truth. And 
the applicant need not expose him- 
self to the slings and arrows of icy 
receptionists in casting offices. What 
he exposes himself to is a lengthy 
test comprising “‘a psychological ap- 
praisal of personality, vocational in- 
terest and ability, and basic talent 
level,” plus “a comprehensive pro- 
fessional evaluation of the talent of 


Left: Judy Holliday, still playing the 
solicitous employee of a telephone- 
answering service in Bells Are Ring- 
ing, when she isn’t singing and danc- 
ing therein, has a new Broadway 
home. The musical comedy, in its 
third year, has moved to the Alvin. 


Below: The Auntie Mame company 
in Norway contains a famous name. 
Lillebil Ibsen, granddaughter of the 
playwright, has the title role in Min 
Fantastiske Tante, which opened Oc- 
tober 10. From left: Miss Ibsen, 
Stener Fogge and Thora Neels- 
Hansson. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The Pleasure of His Company 





The principal character in this first-rate comedy 
is a middle-aged playboy, an “aging adolescent” who 
wants it known that his station in life demands re- 
spect. A life of pleasure, he points out, requires a 
dedication and concentration well beyond ordinary 
men. By extension, you might say that writing a 
genuine high comedy, one that never leaves the 
drawing room and seldom concerns itself with any- 
thing deeper than the mating instincts of the well to 
do in their more conventional aspects, also requires 
vast talent in dialogue and characterization. Samuel 
Taylor is surely one of the most skillful men cur- 
rently at work in this specialized trade. His plots 
do not probe as deeply as Mr. Maugham’s, not to 
mention the writers of comedies of manners of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Like his 
Sabrina Fair, Taylor’s The Pleasure of His Company 
is closer in spirit to something like Father of the 
Bride than to the more authentic article of bygone 
days, and he is further confined by an outlook that 
is basically benign (though this is all to the good, 
commercially). But his plots are neat and well 
joined, with a good deal of the surface appearance 
of the genuine article; he has a sure instinct for the- 
atre, and his dialogue is witty, civilized and pointed, 
a combination that persistently eludes the boys who 
only strain for punch lines. When Charlie Ruggles 
observes that “morality is merely low blood pres- 
sure” in this latest specimen of Taylor’s handiwork, 
he does more than get a random laugh. He sums up 
a philosophy inherent in the whole piece, and by 
contrast makes much of what passes for comedy 


THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY—The playboy returns 
from some rugged ranch sport, a bit worse for wear. From 
left: George Peppard, Dolores Hart, Cyril Ritchard, Charlie 
Ruggles, Cornelia Otis Skinner and Walter Abel. 
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these days seem like the work of men equipped with 
gag manuals rather than points of view. 

Before going further, we had better point out that 
the play is actually a collaboration by Taylor and 
Corneli& Otis Skinner, who is also one of the ex- 
cellent players. The division of credit is a bit mys- 
terious, however. Originally the program specified: 
“a comedy by Samuel Taylor with (Cornelia Otis 
Skinner).” Subsequently the parentheses were 
dropped in the billing. Presumably all hands were 
happy with the results, and they had a right to be. 
The point is actually academic, so long as one mem- 
ber of the company is not involved in any process of 
elimination. Cyril Ritchard, who staged the work 
and plays the central role with enormous style, is 
perhaps not quite the indispensable man he was in 
Visit to a Small Planet, in which he turned in a 
fantastically versatile performance, but he is cer- 
tainly a joy to behold. Though he confines himself 
to high-comedy acting in this play, for the most part, 
he dances with Dolores Hart in one interlude and 
also does a duet with her in which they imitate the 
sound of foghorns that drifts through Donald Oen- 
slager’s handsome replica of a San Francisco living 


, room. It is a captivating bit, topped by the observa- 


tion that the sound is not unlike “a rhinoceros in 
labor.” 

The story itself is slight but serviceable, if also 
fairly foreseeable. After spending twenty years 
abroad in pursuit of pleasure, the thrice-divorced 
playboy, Pogo Poole, comes home to his first wife, 
now remarried to a solidly conventional business- 
man, and proceeds to play games with their house- 
hold, which also includes the visitor’s daughter by 
his first wife. Pogo begins by disrupting living ar- 
rangements, then makes a pass at his ex-mate and 
stays to turn the pretty head of this beautiful and 
impressionable daughter, who is about to be wed 
to a rugged young breeder of bulls. So instead of 
giving his girl in marriage (the ostensible purpose 
of his return), Pogo spirits her away several days 
before the wedding. We had better point out, too, 
that Mr. Taylor (with Miss Skinner) has made it 
plain, just before the curtain’s fall, that the arrange- 
ment is only for a year, and that the girl is going 


along with it, in her own mind, strictly as a boon to 
Papa, to make up for what she calls the “emptiness” 
of his life. To this Papa smiles appreciatively, but 
there is a gleam in his eye, and if we weren’t con- 
vinced of Mr. Taylor’s high-mindedness, we might 
suspect the old boy’s motives. “No father can com- 
pete with that,” the playboy has told the girl’s 
grandfather just prior to the elopement scene, and 
he is referring to the sexual attraction of his would- 
be son-in-law. “Not unless he wants to be thrown in 
jail,” replies the grandfather. The fact is, of course, 
that when the father is played by the likes of Cyril 
Ritchard, he can spot the suitor twenty-odd years 
and still make him look like a clod. Mr. Ritchard 





simply does not know his own strength. 

The sponsors do, happily, and securing his services 
in a dual capacity was a crowning stroke of a fine 
production. Also among their hirelings—besides 
Miss Skinner (the first wife), Mr. Ruggles (the 
grandfather) and Miss Hart (the daughter)—are 
Walter Abel (the stepfather) and George Peppard 
(the luckless suitor). They are all fine, and ex- 
tremely fortunate. 





—— —_——— 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Only Richard 
Watts, Jr. of the Post, among the seven news- 
paper judges, had a negative response, and he 
ended his notice: “I had the feeling I was in a 
minority.” Brooks Atkinson of the Times called 
the play “the sort of gay and silken comedy of 
manners that puts everyone at ease on and off 
the stage.” Douglas Watt, Daity News, found 

_ the evening “a triumph of style over content,” 
| and Walter Kerr, Heratp Trisune, concluded: 
“Pleasure is the word for it.”) 











Once More, With Feeling 


Harry Kurnitz, who successfully worked one side 
of Manhattan’s 57th Street four years ago with Re- 
clining Figure, a play about the art world, has now 





ONCE MORE, WITH FEELING—The heroine is caught by 
her fiancé in the hotel suite of her temperamental paramour. 
Arlene Francis is the girl, Joseph Cotten the explosive para- 
mour, and Frank Milan the stuffy fiancé. 
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taken a sharp and perceptive look at how the other 
half of that thoroughfare lives. In Once More, with 
Feeling he is concerned with the strange and very 
private little world of concert business, and the re- 
sults, at least on paper, are even better. The new 
comedy is leaner and less tricky in plot, and its wit 
is just as barbed. There are several things to be said 
about Kurnitz’ patronage of the arts. The first is 
that he is making it pay, in a remarkable example of 
man-bites-dog. The second is that he is anything but 
a stage-struck hero-worshiper. He must have stood 
in the wings of concert halls on plenty of occasions, 
but he has not been carried away; he has been there 
to collect notes, with an iconoclastic leer and an eye 
to just such a play as this. He is well aware that be- 
hind the hush that descends on a symphony hall 
when the conductor raises his baton, there is another 
world, one not nearly so glamorous but a great deal 
more vulnerable. Once More, with Feeling emerges 
as a rare phenomenon: a backstage comedy minus 
the gee-whiz, isn’t-it-wonderful, no-business-like- 
show-business trimmings. 


His conclusions are very funny, indeed. One is 
that a maestro may devote a lifetime to Beethoven 
without neglecting the fine points of the art of be- 
coming a hot boy with the ladies. (“Victor Fabian 
came to tune my harp, and stayed to fix my wagon,” 
remarks his stylish consort.) Another is that these 
dictators of the baton are not exactly unaware of 
their own attractiveness. (“There was a time when 
I loved Victor very much,” says the same heroine. 
“Oh, not as much as Victor loved himself. For that 
sort of romance you have to go back to Tristan and 
Isolde.”) Another is that conductors may be living 
legends in a less than laudable sense. (“Victor was 
a legend—like ‘Is Hitler alive?,’” cracks his man- 
ager.) Still other products of Kurnitz’ research are 
less obvious. He notes that the chairman of the 
board of a symphony orchestra can be a man who 
actually hates music. (“The orchestra came with 
the pickle business,” confesses the mild little tycoon 
who has inherited this exalted musical post along 
with his father’s fortune.) The playwright has some 
digs for the rank-and-file musician, too. He finds that 
a fiddler can spot Heifetz, Horowitz, Milstein and 
Toscanini in a gallery of autographed pictures, but 
has to try to decipher the signature in order to 
identify Eisenhower. All representatives of the 
music business are fair game for the author’s satire 
except the critics, who are merely ignored. 


As you probably have gathered, the protagonist, 
Victor Fabian, is a conductor with a fabulous repu- 
tation for taming women by charm, and musicians 
and orchestra managements by brute force. His 
strong-arm tactics have earned him the disfavor of 
so many boards of directors, however, that when we 
first catch up with him, his manager is having a hard 
time getting him engagements in the musical equiv- 
alent of the Piedmont League. To strengthen the 
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maestro’s bargaining position, the manager spreads 
word that Victor has mellowed, and the first step in 
this process is to bring about a reconciliation with 
the harpist who has passed for Victor’s wife for 
fifteen years, but who has been living apart from 
him for the past three. This long-suffering girl now 
wants to marry the president of the college where 
she is employed as a music teacher, and you can see 
how complicated ail this is. To fulfill the match, she 
must go through the motions of getting a divorce 
from Victor, which means that first they must go 
through the formality of marriage. Her fiancé, of 
course, has no notion of the past arrangement, and 
clearly is not the type who would understand it. She 
consents to return to Victor only as a preliminary to 
shedding him forever. But can she go through with 
her plan? Don’t be silly. 

So far, so good. As the Victor Fabian of the 
boudoir, Joseph Cotten is entirely satisfactory, a 
genuine charmer. As a terror with musicians and 
management, however, he is badly miscast. We are 
shown a busted fiddle that he is supposed to have 
smashed on the head of a luckless performer, and a 
piece of shirt he is said to have torn from the back of 
another, in a second off-stage fit of temper. But it is 
no use; the bland Mr. Cotten isn’t the type. And 
since that side of Victor’s nature is also extremely 
important in the Kurnitz design, a good deal of the 
play’s edge is blunted. Fortunately the other per- 
formers are right up to the mark. Walter Matthau 
makes the most of a mad-Russian accent and a fat 
part as the manager; Leon Belasco, who has had 
firsthand experience with the music business, is fine 
in the dual role of the victimized violinists; Arlene 
Francis is her own capable self as the victimized 
harpist, and there are other worth-while contribu- 
tions from Ralph Bunker and Rex Williams. 

What’s next, Mr. Kurnitz? Opera? Ballet? They’re 
wide-open, too. 






















(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Three of the 
seven reviewers turned in favorable notices, 
though. two of these had reservations about 
Joseph Cotten in the main role. One was John 
Chapman of the Datty News: “More than once 
I found myself speculating that the play might 
be funnier if [Walter Matthau] and Cotten ex- 
changed roles.” Another was Brooks Atkinson, 
Times, who still thought the play “shrewd, dis- 
paraging and funny.” Among the dissenters, 
Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post had this verdict: 
“a surprisingly conventional and mechanical 
theatrical contrivance”; and Robert Coleman 
of the Mirror: “Its wit is topical but chilly, 

with a special appeal for a special audience.”) 
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La Plume De Ma Tante 


Outside the Royale Theatre, where this French re- 
vue is holding forth, the producers have thoughtfully 
hung a sign that reads: “English spoken here.” It is 
a commendable effort to assure the public that there 
is no language barrier. There isn’t, as a matter of 
fact, and for a good reason. There is almost no lan- 
guage. More to the point, though, there are plenty of 
laughs. In one of the rare departures from the pre- 
vailing pantomime, Robert Dhéry begins the lively 
proceedings by offering a literal translation of the 
title: “the pen of my aunt.” “Now,” he says in mel- 
lifluous English, “you know what the show is all 
about.” M. Dhéry is quite a card. You know noth- 
ing of the sort, of course, and any attempt to reduce 
the entertainment to intelligible commentary is like- 
ly to be self-defeating. Were it not contrary to all 
the rules, we’d simply drop the project with a re- 
commendation that you go and see for yourself. 

The second easiest way would be to repeat the ad- 
vance word of David Merrick, one of the sponsors, 
who calls the show “a sort of French Hellzapoppin— 
in English.” There is a lot of truth in what he says. 
There is plenty of slam-bang in the content and 
over-all tempo. A fiddler, for example, gets lost in 
the shuffle on stage and spends a good part of the 
wild evening popping out of elevators and closets, 
vainly trying to join the orchestra in the pit. One of 
the props is a guitar that explodes when it is plucked. 
There is plenty that is old, borrowed and “blue’— 
a touch of Ziegfeld in the finale, a dash of our own 
native burlesque techniques, a good deal of sex that 
is so natural and aboveboard that it is likely to of- 
fend only the fastidious, and plenty of visual comedy, 
sight gags, black-outs and bedroom-and-bath jokes. 
There is a little singing, but mostly it is an adjunct 
to the roughhouse. There is quite a bit of dancing, 
including one galvanic, so-called modern ballet; 
burlésques of the classic ballet, strip tease and 
chorus routine peculiar to movie-house stage shows; 
and an exotic number, done in nearly complete 
darkness by dancers wearing luminescent garb, that 
we thought was the exclusive province of the ice 
shows by now. 

If we had to single out one quality that lends much 
to the endearing nature of the show, however, it 
would be the flavor of old-time, silent-film comedy 
techniques. (The incidental music and scenery for 
the sketches is‘extremely artful in its own right, by 
the way.) Dialogue was scarce in the primeval days 
of the movies, and so were subtitles, but the fun was 
spontaneous even when it derived from fairly ordi- 
nary material. A high percentage of the material in 
this revue is at an ordinary level. Two men are 
trapped in an outdoor comfort station. Two more 
men have a high time enjoying the sights from the 
vantage point of a manhole in a thoroughfare popu- 


(continued on page 18) 
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HERE ARE TWO FACTs that no historian of the 
American theatre is likely to deny. One is 
that it underwent a revolution duririg the late teens 
and the twenties of this century, and the other that 
amateur or semi-amateur rebels, operating in small 
playhouses, had a very important part in it. It is 
hard to imagine what the course would have been 
had the Washington Square Players, the Province- 
town Players and the Neighborhood Playhouse never 
existed. 

None of the three (at least as originally consti- 
tuted) survived into the thirties, though the first 
did grow up into the Theatre Guild. Then, for at 
least a decade and a half, no group or organization 
quite like any of the three was comparably important 
in so far as influence was concerned—and one may 
say that without forgetting the Civic Repertory 
(which was something quite different), the Federal 
Theatre project of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion (which made quite a stir so long as a sonrewhat 
naive “social consciousness” seemed terribly signi- 
ficant) or the Group Theatre (which competed 
pretty directly with the established commercial 
theatre) . 

During the last few years, on the other hand, what 
we now seem agreed to call “off-Broadway” theatres 
are far more numerous than their analogues ever 
were, and they attract a total audience considerably, 
greater. In fact, no aspect of the contemporary 
scene is discussed more often than they. What and 
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how great is their importance? Are they doing what 
they could and should do? Just what does their 
rapid growth and rather sudden success indicate? 
Does it, for example, presage some new revolution? 

Some comparisons with the more or less similar 
enterprises of the teens and twenties might be illum- 
inating. But first of all it would be well to ask: 
What is the essential characteristic of what in the 
earlier day was somewhat fumblingly called the 
“noncommercial” or “art” or “little” or “experi- 
mental” theatre? “Off-Broadway” is a very conven- 
ient term but hardly suggests a meaningful defini- 
tion. Neither, for that matter, do any of the earlier 
designations. And yet we do have something rather 
definite in mind. 

It is certainly not a matter of geographical location 
—especially now, when so few Broadway theatres 
are literally on Broadway. Neither, I think, is it a 
matter of the degree of professionalism, since an 
off-Broadway company may be composed exclu- 
sively of amateurs or exclusively of professionals. 
Quite as clearly, it is also not a matter of new 
plays versus old, foreign versus native, or avant- 
garde wersus classic. Marlowe and Ionesco are 
equally at home. It is not even a question of whether 
the organization is literally noncommercial or com- 
mercial, I think, since an off-Broadway company 
may not only be self-supporting but willing or even 
determined to make a profit. But I do think one 
might arrive at a real definition by beginning with 
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1. Charles S. Gilpin created the name role in O’Neill’s The 
Emperor Jones in 1920, when the drama had 204 performances 
to become one of the major successes of the early off- 
Broadway theatre. In 1924 the Provincetown Players revived 
it, with Paul Robeson as star and James Light as director. 


2. Katharine Cornell is probably the most famous of the 
actors who emerged from the Washington Square Players. 
She made her New York debut with them in 1916, and in 
March of the following year she was in Edward Massey’s 


Plots and Playwrights with Alice Radier (center) and Ruby 
Craven. 


3. Among the current successes off Broadway is the revival 
of The Playboy of the Western World, Synge’s once- 
controversial work, which the Irish Players opened at the 
Tara Theatre early last May. The two principals pictured are 


Audrey Ward (the Widow Quin) and Dermot McNamara 
(Christie Mahon). 


4. In the early 1920’s, Eugene O’Neill was one of the focal 
points of the off-Broadway movement. Today he has come 
to symbolize the greatness of that period. The Provincetown 
Players were responsible for his first productions, and the 
Washington Square group also provided him with a stage. 


one of H. L. Mencken’s most cynical pronounce- 
ments: “No one ever went broke through under- 
estimating the taste of the American public.” I 
suggest that one characteristic common to all groups, 
past or present, that deserve to be included under 
the heading we are now discussing is simply this: 
their willingness to risk “overestimating.” Or rather, 
to put it another way, the conviction that there is at 
least a public for productions demanding better and 
wider tastes than those the strictly Broadway the- 
atre is willing to give its own audience credit for. 
Such was certainly the most obvious characteristic 
of enterprises as different as the Washington Square 
Players, the Provincetown Players and the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse. In the beginning, at least, the 
first leaned heavily upon recent foreign plays that 
were a bit racy or “continental”; the second upon 
works, native or foreign, notably more grim in tone; 
the third stressed imaginative production rather 
than any special type of play. All three so success- 


OFF BROADWAY- 
THEN AND NOW 


BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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fully “overestimated” the taste of the public that 
their demise was brought about less because there 
was an insufficient audience for their experiments in 
breaking various taboos than because the audience 
was in fact so large that the so-called experimental 
playwrights and methods were taken over by 
Broadway. 

Critics of the off-Broadway theatre of today some- 
times charge it with failing in various ways—too 
many revivals, too many foreign plays, insufficient 
recognition of new native talent. In more general 
terms, they charge it with not having a program to 
indicate where it is going, not doing its job. Looking 
back, I can only say that the little theatres of the 
twenties certainly didn’t know what they wanted. 
They knew only what they didn’t want, namely, 
whatever already had a place on Broadway. Various 
individual members of the groups had their pro- 
grams and even issued manifestoes, but if you look 
them up, you discover that they pointed in a great 
variety of directions. Because O’Neill happens to be 
the Provincetown’s most memorable discovery, his 
credo (set forth in 1924) will seem the most signifi- 
cant: “It is only by means of some form of ‘super- 
naturalism’ that we may express in the theatre what 
we comprehend intuitively. . . . The old ‘natural- 
ism’—or ‘realism’ if you prefer (would God some 
genius were gigantic enough to define clearly the 
separateness of these terms once and for all!)—no 
longer applies.” But his was only one voice, and it 
was not then, as it is now, obviously the most author- 
itative one. When George Cram Cook, the group’s 
original leader talked about Greece and “the crea- 
tive imagination,” he may have been within hailing 
distance of O’Neill. But neither Mike Gold (later 


In 1923 the board of managers of the Theatre Guiid included 
this group (from left): Lawrence Langner, Philip Moeller, 
Theresa Helburn, Maurice Wertheim, Helen Westley and Lee 
Simonson. Nearly a decade earlier they had been important 
members of the off-Broadway Washington Square Players. 
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and for long a contributor to the Daily Worker) , who 
maintained that the Provincetown was built “on a 
definite social rebellion,” nor the group’s designer, 
William Zorach, who called it a “purely recreation 
theatre,” was reconcilable with the other or with 
either O’Neill or Cook. And where, for that matter, 
could Edna St. Vincent Millay and Alfred Kreym- 
borg, two other early figures, be made to fit in? The 
Provincetown actually was rushing off in all direc- 
tions, and one of the most remarkable things about 
it is that so many of those who played a part in it 
later became famous for so many different reasons 
—in many cases unrelated to the theatre. For ex- 
ample, and merely as examples, we may list John 
Reed, Max Eastman, Floyd Dell, Maxwell Boden- 
heim, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Djuna Barnes and 
Edna Ferber. That George Cram Cook ended as a 
shepherd in Greece, and John Reed in a tomb along- 
side Lenin, is significant. 

As a group, the Washington Square Players was 
notably less centrifugal, and that, no doubt is the 
chief reason why it could grow up into the Theatre 
Guild instead of disintegrating like the Province- 
town. The original members of the latter scattered 
to the four winds; those of Washington Square— 
Lawrence Langner, Maurice Wertheim, Armina 
Marshall, Theresa Helburn, Lee Simonson and 
Philip Moeller—worked together for years, and 
three of them are still active as a team, after more 
than forty years. 

Because it was primarily interested in acting and 
production, the Neighborhood Playhouse was not 
greatly concerned with new native playwriting. The 
Washington Square Players depended more heavily 
than the Provincetown on European playwrights, 
but the latter was so far from committed to either 
new Americans or, indeed, to any definable category 
of plays that during the early years it ranged all the 
way from Strindberg to Gilbert and Sullivan, from 
Moliére to Vildrac. 

The off-Broadway theatre of today has been criti- 
cized for reviving Arthur Miller and Edwin Justus 
Mayer’s Children of Darkness instead of “giving 
some new playwright a chance.” But such a criti- 
cism can be valid only on the assumption that many 
new playwrights of promise are knocking at the 
door. Are they? No one who has had exverience 
reading scripts submitted in prize contests is likely 
to believe that they are very numerous. And if 
it is asked, “Where is the O’Neill of the new off- 
Broadway?,” there is an obvious answer: Though 
the Provincetown did indeed “discover” him, he had 
to be there to be discovered, and I doubt that even 
the most ardent Provincetowner believed that it had 
created him. 

Look over the list of new playwrights given a 
chance in the off-Broadway theatre of the teens and 
twenties. Numerically it is impressive. But it is 


(continued on page 72) 
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The Firm of 


Feuer & Martin 


Presenting the managers behind the musicals with a Midas touch 


by Ward Morehouse 


’ 


' 
, 


Two urbane and gracious showmen, Lincoln A. 
Wagenhals and Collin Kemper, contributed fresh 
excitement and imagination to the Broadway the- 
atre over a fifteen-year period, beginning in 1906 
with A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which paid off 
at the Astor. Coming into New York after stock- 
managing in Binghamton, the theatre-wise and 
scrupulously honest Wagenhals and Kemper gave 
Broadway hit after hit. They put on Eugene Wal- 
ter’s Paid in Full, which had been scornfully re- 
jected by numerous producers, and it was eventually 
played on tour by seven companies. They earned a 
fortune by booking into the Astor, of which they 
were the sole lessees, the sensationally successful 
Man From Home. They gave the town an enormous 
comedy hit, Seven Days (Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Dancers in Whoop-Up watch one of their number in action. At right are 
Onna White, the choreographer, and Cy Feuer, who is impressively 
billed as coproducer, coauthor and director. 
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Above: The scenery for Whoop-Up has been provided by Jo 
Mielziner—his fourth assignment for the successful managers. 
The locale is an Indian reservation; here, the exterior of 
a ranch. 


Below: George S. Kaufman and the producers, Feuer and 
Martin (right), parted company over Silk Stockings. This 
picture was taken in happier days, when Kaufman was stag- 
ing Guys and Dolls. 
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and Avery Hopwood), and a lively production of 
The Greyhound, written by Paul Armstrong and 
Wilson Mizner, and they climaxed their spectacular 
operations with the presentation of the thriller The 
Bat in 1920. It was good for a million in profits. 

During those fifteen years their fellow showmen 
watched their activities with awe and disbelief, and 
seldom with the rancorous envy that is peculiar to 
the theatre of 1958-59. Wagenhals and Kemper were 
popular. Competitive showmen liked them, as did 
authors and actors. I once heard Collin Kemper 
say that the partnership had never owed an actor 
a dime. 

As a present-day counterpart of Wagenhals and 
Kemper, I give you the firm of Feuer and Martin, 
which sponsored five hits in a row—Where’s Char- 
ley?, Guys and Dolls, Can-Can, The Boy Friend 
and Silk Stockings. Now, after an absence of three 
years, they have returned with a new production, 
Whoop-Up, all about life on an Indian reservation 
in Montana. 

The tall, dark, lithe Ernie Martin, and the short, 
compact and graying Cy Feuer have been in busi- 
ness together for a little more than ten years. With 
luck they hope to exceed the longevity of the part- 
nerships of Brady and Grismer, Cohan and Harris, 
Aarons and Freedley, Lindsay and Crouse, Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, and Sullivan, Harris and Woods, 
a fascinating combination that went in for old-time 
thrillers (ten-twenty-thirty) and was careful not to 
bring them north of 14th Street. 


Cy and Ernie are close friends; they admire each 
other. Cy regards Ernie as a man with vision and 
a fine financial brain; Ernie, if questioned closely, 
will probably tell you that Cy, with his musical 
background, is the artist of the pair. 

Their record of unbroken success (five hits in as 
many attempts) hasn’t failed to bring out touches 
of bitterness and hostility in the ranks of less for- 
tunate showmen. They’ve been called everything 
from “goddam lucky amateurs” to “ruthless sons of 
bitches.” Their reputed ruthlessness in achieving a 
goal appears to find some support in the fact that 
they stuck by Abe Burrows as librettist of Silk 
Stockings, even though the Kaufmans, George S. 
and Leueen MacGrath, were ready to resume their 
former participation (Kaufman also was replaced 
as director by Feuer before the New York pre- 
miére), and in the fact that they barred Sandy 
Wilson, author-composer-lyricist of The Boy Friend, 
and Vida Hope, who had directed the London pro- 
duction of the show, from the theatre during re- 
hearsals of the New York production. It was Kauf- 
man who once remarked that “Ernie Martin is Jed 
Harris rolled into one.” 


The New York-born Cy, who was Seymour Arnold 
at birth, and the articulate and swift-of-speech Ernie 
Martin, who was born as Ernest Markowitz and who 
grew up in California—he was president of the 
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senior class at the University of California in Los 
Angeles—maintain offices in an apartment building 
in Manhattan’s East 52nd Street. When they’re 
active, their office staff is paid on a year-round basis. 
Their press agent, Karl Bernstein, has been with 
them since their start with Where’s Charley?. Karl’s 
son Ira is now general manager of Whoop-Up. 

Cy has a house on East 63rd Street and Ernie lives 
just around the corner on 62nd. Both houses were 
bought from earnings of Guys and Dolls, which 
rolled up a million and a half in profits. Ernie, a man 
who is seldom without a cigar, is an early riser; he 
doesn’t keep show-business hours. He is frequently 
at the office by 9 a.m. Cy, who is forty-seven, and 
Ernie, who is thirty-eight, are regarded as perfec- 
tionists in the Broadway field; it’s something con- 
ceded even by those who have no love for them. It 
is well known that they’re willing to extend a tryout 
indefinitely, and I suspect that they would be willing 
to take a new show as far west as Omaha if they 
were convinced that is wasn’t quite right for Broad- 
way. Following the custom of the late and beloved 
Sam H. Harris, they’ve associated themselves with 
some of the theatre’s experts. “We’ve had a lot of 
good teachers,” said Cy, and he mentioned George 
Abbott, George S. Kaufman, Cole Porter and Jo 
Mielziner. “That man Mielziner has aesthetic taste,” 
said Ernie. “Whoop-Up is our fourth show with 
him. He makes a real contribution to the writing of 
a musical play.” Some of Broadway’s brightest 
song-and-dance talents have come into prominence 
and importance via Feuer and Martin: Gwen Ver- 
don, Julie Andrews, Stubby Kaye, B. S. Pully, 
Lilo, Robert Alda (a stranger to the New York 
theatre until Guys and Dolls), Doretta Morrow, 
Gretchen Wyler 

Feuer, graduated from the Juilliard School of 
Music in 1932, is credited with scoring some three 
hundred films, an achievement dating from the time 
when he headed the music department at Republic 
Pictures. He held the rank of captain when he was 
with the armed forces; for a time he was on duty at 
the Pentagon, and later he went to Europe. After he 
was discharged from the service, he returned to 
California. There he met Ernie Martin. That started 
things. Move over, Broadway, new talent was on 
the way. 

Feuer calls himself a sailor and has a passion for 
boats. Martin, who went to work for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in Hollywood and became the 
supervisor of all national network broadcasts origi- 
nating on the West Coast, has a passion for auto- 
mobiles. He has gone by car from coast to coast 
several times. He likes U.S. 30, which splits the 
country across the middle. He has owned, from 
time to time, a Jaguar, an MG, and Aston Martin 
and a Ford station wagon. 

A great deal of illuminating detail on the opera- 
tions of Feuer and Martin was revealed in a talk 
I had recently with the ingratiating Ernie and his 
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beautiful wife, Nancy Guild. “Cy and I are in the 
theatre to make a living, to make money,” said 
Ernie, during dinner at the Colony. “It’s our busi- 
ness, our work. You might say that we’re in the 
musical-comedy business. As to casting, we usually 
have a casting man in the office. The final decisions 
are up to, in most cases, the author and the director, 
guided strongly by us. We thought Gwen Verdon 
would be marvelous for Can-Can and gave her a 
voluntary raise during the Philadelphia tryout. In 
the case of Isabel Bigley, who was with us in Guys 
and Dolls, we didn’t think that she was landing 
that song, ‘If I Were a Bell,’ and we took it away 
and gave it to Vivian Blaine. Later we gave it back 
to Isabel, and the last week in Philadelphia it 
stopped the show. You just don’t know with musical 
numbers; you can’t always guess what will happen. 

“Sam Levene was the only really veteran pro in 
the cast of Guys and Dolls. It was easy to evaluate 
the part of Nathan Detroit in Philadelphia; it was 
written for him. The others of the cast had talent 
and ability, but not to the extent that Sam had. 
Vivian Blaine was a movie actress. Bob Alda—I 
don’t think he’d ever been on the stage. B. S. Pully 
and Stubby Kaye were Catskill Mountain per- 
formers when we hired them... . We feel that 
Susan Johnson might well become a star after 
Whoop-Up. . . . Guys and Dolls seemed so awfully 
bad on the opening night in Philadelphia. Where’s 
Charley? was difficult only in terms of Ray Bolger 
having to find his way. In that show we learned a 
lot from George Abbott. He was the teacher.” 

Martin went on to tell me that he and Cy like 
Philadelphia as a tryout town, that Whoop-Up was 
their fifth show for that city. Lighting a fresh cigar, 
he said: “We do well in Philadelphia. We like to 
take our plays there. It’s a good theatre town. We 
broke the house record during the tryout of Can- 
Can. . . . A writer of a musical show is confined to 
a great deal of carpentry. A good deal is done in 
rehearsal and on tour, and there’s always mystery 
involved, a definite uncertainty. But I suppose it’s 
the form we know best and that we’ll keep right on 
with it. . . . Lots of our backers have been with us 
since the beginning. There'll be, roughly, twenty 
with money in Whoop-Up. Cy and I are partners in 
the complete sense. We divide whatever money 
comes in.” 

It was at this moment that the exuberant Cy 
Feuer joined our table. “That’s right,” he said, 
“Ernie and I have no contract. We just whack up 
whatever comes in.” 

So much, then, for Feuer and Martin, an incred- 
ibly successful firm that has enlivened Broadway 
for ten years and is already planning for another 
ten. It is one of the legends of the theatre that great 
managers die broke. Ziegfeld did, and so did Al 
Woods, A. M. Palmer and George C. Tyler. I don’t 
believe that the names of Cy Feuer and Ernie Martin 
will be added to such a list. END 
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On Broadway 


(continued from page 11) 


lar with women. A woman and her lover are sur- 
prised by the unexpected arrival of her husband. 
A resourceful girl and her lover make boobs of her 
possessive father and a gendarme in a classic chase 
sequence. A few of the shorter skits are even more 
primitive: A newly laid egg turns out to be the bald 
head of one of the performers; a man stranded at 
the airport suddenly takes off by cranking up his 
bow tie. All right, it’s funny on the stage of the 
Royale because M. Dhéry and his playmates—Pierre 
Olaf, Ross Parker, Michel Modo, Colette Brosset, 
Roger Caccia, Jacques Legras—are extremely gifted 
clowns. And a number of the sketches are truly in- 
svired. There is one called “Administration” in 
which two filing clerks extract a surprising amount 
of mechanical humor from a piece of musty office 
furniture; and another, “Freres Jacques,” that con- 
sists of nothing more than the antics of four bell- 
ringing monks. That one really defies description. 
In the hands of men with the facial control of Kea- 
ton and Marceau, though, it is a little masterpiece of 
comic invention. 


The program says that the show was “written, de- 
vised and directed” by Dhéry, and a first-nighter of 
our acquaintance said, long before intermission time, 
that he could well understand the “devised” part of 
the credit. La Plume de Ma Tante is, in fact, largely 
an improvisation on some old themes. It is also 
universal in its appeal (Paris and London liked it, 
too) and, for the most part, excellent sport. 


LA PLUME DE MA TANTE—Colette Brosset is the object 
of the attention of some of the revue’s fun makers. The chap 
at left, with the disenchanted expression, is Robert Dhéry, 
who also wrote and directed this import. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Nothing but 
praise greeted this import. From Walter Kerr 
in the Heratp Trisune: “Pantomime nonsense 
of the first order, bright, beguiling and down- 
right hilarious.” From Brooks Atkinson, 


Times: “Never have so few been so funny as 
the French troupe in La Plume de Ma Tante.” 
And from Richard Watts, Jr., Post: “a won- 
derfully beguiling combination of charm, fresh- 
ness, humor and imagination.’’) 


The Marriage-Go-Round 


Paul Gregory is an imposing showman, and this 
latest product of his sponsorship is quite a confec- 
tion. The producer, who has staged plays without 
scenery, given the lectern a lofty place in the the- 
atre and once presented a revue with an unseen or- 
chestra, has now offered us an illustrated—and very 
animated—sex lecture that promises on several 
occasions to become a practical demonstration. Like 
most exhibits of this sort, it promises more than it 
provides. But the promise is ever present and suf- 
ficient, we suspect, to insure this one a long and 
prosperous life. 

It is hard to fault something as slickly professional 
as this, even though you suspect it has a solid foun- 
dation of dramatic quicksand. Say that the play it- 
self, a comedy, is a mere dalliance and you are forced 
to admit that it is frequently beguiling. Rather coy 
and overlong, perhaps, but not in the sort of bad 
taste that a summary of the plot might suggest. (The 
author, by the way, is Leslie Stevens, but seldom 
has an entire production, from script to scenery, 
seemed a more organic whole.) Say that the script 
is camouflaged by a highly ingenious revolving set 
and you are paying tribute to Donald Oenslager, an 
old story this season. Say that the slender play is 
rescued by some extraordinarily skillful playing by 
Charles Boyer, Claudette Colbert, Julie Newmar and 
Edmon Ryan, and you are back in the business of 
passing out praise. You also are faced with the fact 
that someone provided them with the blithesome, 
though slight, lines. If you point out that the whole 
affair seems to be a put-up job supervised by a 
sleight-of-hand man, you are paying homage to di- 
rector Joseph Anthony. Ask yourself who assembled 
the entire project and you are back where we started 
—back to Mr. Gregory. Merry-go-round, indeed. 


All this is by way of indicating that a synopsis of 
the plot is scarcely a clue to the allure of the piece. 
The essential facts of the narrative are these: Boyer 
and Colbert are a happily married couple in influ- 
ential posts on the faculty of a “traditional college 
up the river from New York.” Into their home 
comes a young woman (Miss Newmar) of monu- 
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mental proportions, the daughter of a Swedish col- 
league. This girl not only has an 1.Q. of 164 but 
highly unconventional ideas; unlike most females of 
her age group, she is not hell-bent on finding a hus- 
band, but only a male who is willing to sire the per- 
fect child, a project in which she will co-operate. 
When she picks Boyer as her candidate, and pro- 
ceeds on a course of seducing him, both he and his 
wife are outwardly composed because both are 
Ph.D.’s and authorities on domestic relations and 
therefore above such matters. But they aren’t above 
them, of course, and presently we have a triangle 
situation, and then another, as the wife seeks a 
practical outlet for her wounded feelings. 

Well, do we have something here? The answer is 
patently “not much.” The plot is pure contrivance 
and come-on. The characterization doesn’t extend 
much beyond charm, in the case of the man and wife, 
and sex, in that of the Swedish interloper, who, when 
she isn’t taking off-stage sun baths in the nude, is 
given to lounging about in costumes that might un- 
settle Billy Graham. But. Mr. Stevens has provided 
a built-in device that also does much to alleviate 
tedium. Since both faculty members are old hands 
at lecturing, and since designer Oenslager has 
thoughtfully provided lecterns at either side of his 
stunning set (on cue from producer Gregory”), they 
can slip out of the action, when things begin to flag 
at stage center, and deliver some observations on 
monogamy, polygamy and related subjects. These 
lines, ostensibly delivered to a student body, are 
generally bright and to the point, and they are 
handled with as much skill as the dialogue. The 
whole project, in fact, is as smooth, well lubricated 
and diverting as a carrousel, which the set resembles. 
Put it down as a show, and not for Ph.D.’s. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Three affirma- 
tives greeted this one, though there was gen- 
eral praise for the acting and physical produc- 
tion. Brooks Atkinson of the Times called the 
evening “a light, sophisticated entertainment.” 
Another enthusiast, John Chapman of the 
Dartty News, termed it “really professional 
theatre—and what fun it is!” Among the dis- 
senters, Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post found 
little beyond a “glossy surface,” Jim O’Connor 
of the JouRNAL AMERICAN complained of lack 
of brilliance, Robert Coleman of the Mirror 
referred to the play as “a one-joke charade,” 
and Walter Kerr of the HeraLp-TriBune asked: 
“Is it right to put all these handsome people to 
the sorry work of discrediting sex?”) 


Comes A Day 
There is good news and bad concerning this one, 
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THE MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND—Charles Boyer plays a pro- 
fessor of cultural anthropology whose home life becomes 
something more than academic when a handsome Swedish 
girl (Julie Newmar) suddenly becomes his house guest. 


but a man scarcely has to be a Gabriel Heatter to 


stress the good, which is simply that Broadway has 
acquired some new talent. It takes no imagination 
whatever to call George C. Scott, who played a fea- 
tured role, the most exciting actor to come along 
since—well, since Paul Newman and Jason Robards, 
Jr., and possibly since Marlon Brando. Besides, that 
is old stuff to the habitués of off-Broadway houses, 
who discovered him a year ago. It takes a good 
deal more intrepidity to see something good amid 
the gaucheries of this script, but see it we do. In an 
era of slice-of-life playwriting, in which the slice is 
getting progressively smaller, Speed Lamkin is a 
man who follows a prescription once set down in 
these pages by N. Richard Nash. He “writes big.” 
Big, mind you, but not very well, in this, his first 
effort for the stage. He has paid a heavy penalty for 
his lack of inhibition, for every clumsy device of a 
beginner is likely to be magnified by such a damn- 
the-torpedoes approach. They were doubly magni- 
fied in this production by a director, Robert Mulli- 
gan, who seemed to fancy himself Elia Kazan or 
Joshua Logan staging a William Inge play; it is one 
thing to beef up a work written in muted style, and 
quite another to accent every note of a piece that 
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we 





would tax our belief even were it underplayed. But 
in the midst of the embarrassing moments, a crude 
power shown through, and we cannot subscribe té 
the majority view that this was all the doing of 
Judith Anderson and her supercharged colleagues. 

Miss Anderson, of course, is a tremendous asset, 
especially when she is playing a stock character who 
would defeat many an actress. Here she was the 
put-upon mother who tries to bully her entire fam- 
ily into happiness. Of course she has an ineffectual 
husband (played almost in caricature style by Ar- 
thur O’Connell; there is no middle ground here), 
and she has a young son who, she insists, must go to 
Harvard. She also has an older daughter who wor- 
ries her grievously because daughter has reached 
the ripe age of twenty-four, is still single and doesn’t 
show the proper regard for a successful real-estate 
promoter who could whisk daughter off to a won- 
derful life. At this point the author has dropped his 
stereotypes and introduced the suitor (Mr. Scott), 
who turns out to be one of the most perfectly re- 
alized psychotics within memory. Of course he is all 
charm at first, but gradually his true nature as a 
sadistic beast is revealed, just in time to save daugh- 
ter from making the marital plunge, and to convince 
even mother, his ardent champion, that he is a candi- 
date for netting by the analysts. 


Along the way there are plenty of indications that 
this is a first playwriting effort. In his zeal to make 
things clear, Lamkin has dropped several extremely 
unsubtle hints about the wild man’s true nature; yet 
he has been forced to keep the family in ignorance 
long after they should be ignorant, simply to insure 
the big climax. His confrontation scenes (mother 
and father in Act II, suitor and family in Act III) 
are full of bombast and blurted exposition. But 
they have sweep and power too; all the crudities 
cannot disguise that when things come to a boil. 

Among the more familiar player associated with 
Miss Anderson in keeping matters lively were Diana 
van der Vliss (the daughter), Brandon de Wilde 
(the son) and Charles White, and they were all com- 
mendable. It was Mr. Scott’s sadist, played with 
really frightening exactitude, that set the tone of 
the production, however. And it is his portrayal that 
will be remembered long after Comes a Day is only 
an entry in theatre logbooks. Mr. Scott has arrived. 
Mr. Lamkin is still en route. But he is young and 
bears watching. 


COMES A DAY—The climax of this drama comes about 
when the wealthy suitor finally reveals his true nature. Left 
to right: Brandon de Wilde, Arthur O’Connell, Diana van der 
Vlis, Judith Anderson and George C. Scott. 
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(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Two of the seven 
notices were uniformly favorable, though all 
contained words of praise for the actors, espe- 
cially Mr. Scott. Among the positives, John 
Chapman of the Datty News said: “a fine play, 
and a whole company has risen to it.” Walter 
Kerr of the HeraLp Trisune stated the case for 
the negatives: “Mr. Scott’s work is fascinating. 
The play, unhappily, is never quite able to 
| catch up with it.”) 











The Man in the Dog Suit 


The secret of serving up a chestnut is largely in 
the warming-over process. In this instance the cast 
and production crew displayed a good deal more in- 
genuity than the men responsible for the script. 
Working from a novel by Edwin Corle, Albert Beich 
and William H. Wright have put together a comedy 
about the unconventional that is thoroughly con- 
ventional in basic details, and anything but original 
in theme. A mildly diverting evening, we thought. 

Their central character is a man who seemingly 
should be counting his blessings. He is married to 








THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT—Seeking an outlet for self- 
expression, a repressed bank employee dons masquerade 
getup. Hume Cronyn had the title role in this comedy about 
suburbia, and Jessica Tandy portrayed his wife. 
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a fine figure of a woman who also has charm and in- 
telligence. He lives in suburbia, and though there is 
talk about the importance of his getting a promotion 
so that he and his family can move to something less 
assembly-line in appearance, the interior of his liv- 
ing room, in Donald Oenslager’s handsome repre- 
sentation, would never win him much sympathy on 
that score. In the bank where he is employed as a 
teller, he has progressed steadily, and midway in the 
action he is offered the post of head of the loan de- 
partment. He also belongs to a country club and 
plays golf with all the right people, though not too 
well. Naturally all this does not make him happy, 
for the authors are telling the one about the little 
man who revolts. He is aware that he owes his good 
fortune to his wife’s extremely proper and paternal- 
istic family, for one thing. He is surrounded by 
security and stuffiness, too. If he settles down in 
that new job, it will mean wearing a gray suit and 
black tie for the rest of his days. The matter of the 
suit is the last straw, since periodically, when he 
gets to brooding in earnest about how he should be 
out in Oregon putting his education as a tree sur- 
geon to use, he dons a dog suit that he once wore to 
a masquerade at the club. It is his symbol of revolt, 
his outlet for self-expression. It is also a captivating 
getup and a sure-fire comic device but, of course, 
not precisely the thing for a man making change or 
passing on loan applications. 

Since the Messrs. Beich and Wright are as con- 
ventional as most of us when the chips are down, the 
play’s freshness virtually begins and ends with the 
dog suit. It was a pleasure, as always, to see Hume 
Cronyn and Jessica Tandy in the main roles of the 
boxed-in bank employee and his wife, and the re- 
mainder of the company was accomplished too, es- 
pecially Carmen Mathews as another member of the 
clan who finds life behind this suburban facade stu- 
pefyingly dull. There was still another gliramer of 
originality in the presence of an elderly gentleman 
who wears three straw hats at one time and is con- 
vinced that he can fly. Arthur Hughes played the 
part with a nice moon-struck touch. The playwrights 
themselves could have used much more of the same 
quality. 








| (CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Though the pro- 
duction passed muster, only John McClain of 
the JouRNAL-AMERICAN recommended the play. 
His verdict: “a very happy vehicle for the 
Cronyns.” A much more typical reaction was 
that of Frank Aston of the Worip-TELEGRAM 


AND Sun: “a pallid fable.”) 


Epitaph for George Dillon 





The proper epitaph for this early John Osborne 
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EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON—Robert Stephens, who 
created the name role in London earlier this year, repeated 
the assignment for Broadway. Also pictured, from left, are 
Wendy Craig, Alison Leggatt and Avril Elgar. 


work was written by Shakespeare, and spoken by 
Hamlet. It has been repeated so often since Eliza- 
bethan times that we are dusting it off, rather self- 
consciously, only because it seems so apt. The play 
is the thing, and all the artful characterization, ex- 
cellent acting and forceful dialogue that were mus- 
tered for this production could not disguise the nag- 
ging conviction that Osborne and his collaborator, 
Anthony Creighton, have written a piece whose 
parts are better than the whole, one that trails off 
into ineffectuality without ever coming into focus. 
Armed with hindsight, one could become very judi- 
cial and call the play mere prentice work, a warm- 
up for Look Back in Anger. All very well, but what 
about the even later Osborne play The Entertainer? 
George Diiion is actually closer to the latter, with 
most of its structural weaknesses but without the 
virtuoso magic of a Laurence Olivier. 

What is chiefly at fault with the piece at hand as- 
suredly is not acting, however—and let’s concede 
that this is a better play than The Entertainer. It, too, 
deals with a second-rate man of the theatre, a young 
actor-playwright who systematically victimizes his 
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benefactors in one way or another. This type of heel 
has been worked over pretty comprehensively in re- 
cent years, but the authors have still managed to 
make their man fascinating enough, and they in turn 
were exceedingly well served by Robert Stephens, 
who gave a performance of considerable range and 
great skill. If it wasn’t the dazzling show Olivier put 
on a season ago, charge that to the writing, though 
here again we are confronted with a paradox. The 
character of George Dillon is actually much deeper 
than that of his counterpart in The Entertainer, who 
is strictly an uncomplicated, low-level specimen; and, 
if you'll pardon one more paradox, this greater com- 
plexity may be precisely the source of most of the 
trouble. George Dillon is an inconclusive figure in an 
inconclusive drama. We never know precisely what 
to feel for him. Like most of us in real life, he is a 
mixture of qualities dominated by frailties, essenti- 
ally an opportunist with some talent and at least a 
semblance of the nature that might bring his talent 
to full bloom. Were he set within a stronger dramatic 
framework, he could be a fine subject for a play 
about opportunism and idealism. But the theatre is 
not real life with its loose ends. There is too little in 
this plot to clarify his contradictions or our own 
perplexity. If we have no right to demand a program 
complete with guidelines, neither should we be 
forced to grope for answers. 

As in The Entertainer, the central figure is set in 
sharp relief against a group of unprepossessing 
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characters who present both a stern challenge and 
a rich opportunity to the people playing them. In 
this production the challenge was met with entire 
conviction by a fine English cast including Eileen 
Herlie, Alison Leggatt, Wendy Craig, Frank Finlay, 
Avril Elgar, James Valentine and Felix Deebank. 
Since Osborne is scarcely mentioned these days 
without some reference to “angry young men,” it is 
probably in order to point out that Epitaph for 
George Dillon has little reference to that postwar 
phenomenon. There have been George Dillons from 
time immemorial. They are an interesting lot and 
they deserve a better fate, dramatically. 





(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Three of the 
reviewers praised the evening, and two of these 
—Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post and Robert 
Coleman of the Mirror—termed the play Os- 
borne’s best. Among the four dissenters, Wal- 
ter Kerr of the HERALD TRIBUNE found the cen- 
tral figure defective—“it is George Dillon who 
seems nearest a caricature”; John McClain of 
the JouRNAL-AMERICAN called the script ver- 
bose; Brooks Atkinson of the Times said that 
the play “is written to a small scale,” and John 
Chapman of the Datty News summed up: “dis- 
piriting, disheartening, disenchanted and dis- | 





combobulated.”) 


Make A Million 


It would be nice, of course, to have both Sam Le- 
vene and a play, one of these seasons. Until that 
millennium is reached, however, it is good to have 
just Mr. Levene, who is certainly one of the m 
gifted comedians in our theatre, and who continues 
to make exhibits like this one and Fair Game and 
The Hot Corner worth while just because he is on 
hand. Make a Million is the work of Norman Barasch 
and Carroll Moore, and is it a gimcrack piece about 
the trials of a producer of television quiz shows. If 
we are to believe the authors, these difficulties are of 
a magnitude that makes the post of President of the 
United States seem fairly soft. We have no reason 
to doubt them, in view of recent disclosures in the 
press, but we have ample ground for doubting that 
they have woven the abundant material into any- 
thing more satisfactory than a routine farce. Some 
of the individual scenes are often quite funny on 
a low-comedy level, however, and it is probably a 
fact that nothing can be truly routine when Mr. 
Levene has rolled up his sleeves and pitched into it. 
Allied with him in the roughhouse were Neva Pat- 
terson, Conrad Janis, Don Wilson, Ralph Dunn and 
Ty Perry. Their uninhibited efforts almost made us 
overlook the quality of the merchandise they were 
dispensing. Almost, but not quite. 
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(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: There was noth- 
ing but praise for Sam Levene, but only Rich- 
ard Watts, Jr. of the Post endorsed the play. 
His reaction was “unpretentious fun.” A more 


typical one was that of Walter Kerr of the 
HERALD TriBuNE: “This is not so much a re- 
view as a confession. I spent a good part of last 
evening laughing at a very bad play.”) 





Patate 


Irwin Shaw’s adaptation of Marcel Achard’s Pari- 
sian success simply didn’t come off. It didn’t come 
close, as a matter of fact. 

In Paris, presumably, it is a sort of intellectual 
high farce, an ironic study of the relationship be- 
tween two old friends whose mutual admiration has 
soured because one has prospered (at the other’s 


MAKE A MILLION—Life around a television quiz show can 
be very trying, the principals in this topical comedy discover. 
Ty Perry (left) was an ad-agency man, Sam Levene the 
TV producer, and Neva Patterson his aide. 
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expense) while his compatr.ot has failed—flopped 
so badly that he has earned the derogatory nickname 
stated in the title. At a guess, we'd say that it has 
much of the bittersweet flavor that characterizes a 
great deal of French comedy. There undoubtedly 
are some very funny scenes in the French produc- 
tion, culminating in bedroom farce, but beneath the 
horseplay, very likely, there is a streak of the Gallic 
disenchantment at which Anouilh, for one, is so 
handy. 

Well, on the stage of Henry Miller’s Theatre the 
play was merely a lumpy contrivance that failed in 
almost every department. The adaptation (perhaps 
“translation” would be a better word) was wooden 
and mechanical, without any of the grace or pun- 
gency appropriate to the occasion. The direction by 
Jed Horner (who relieved H. C. Potter during the 
pre-Broadway journey) never succeeded in point- 
ing up the purely comic or the ironic, and the acting 
was largely innocent of the style that can transform 
something like Hotel Paradiso into a gay evening. 
Murial Williams, who played the deceived wife of 
the successful chap, came reasonably close to this 
desired level at times, but the rest of the company 
seemed to be playing by ear. Tom Ewell, one of the 
finest comedians in our theatre, should have been 
ideal as the sad-sack protagonist, but he was merely 


at sea, like the others. Caught up with him in this 
misadventure were Lee Bowman, Susan Oliver and 
Haila Stoddard. 





ns) 
(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Seven decid- 


edly unfavorable reactions greeted the import, 
and the only divergence in opinion centered 
around whether something inherently worth 
while had been spoiled in the transformation. 
Brooks Atkinson of the Times wrote: “If Patate 
has lost something in translation, so much the 
better. What comes through in English is de- 
pressing enough . . .” From Walter Kerr of 
the HeraLtp Trisune: “What might have been 
light-minded lunacy becomes stubbornly lit- 
eral, and some attractive people are left recit- 
ing in an echo chamber.”’) 








PATATE—The central character in Marcel Achard’s comedy 
is a little man who is one of life’s failures. Tom Ewell played 
him in Irwin Shaw’s aduptation. Other principals were Haila 
Stoddard (left) and Susan Oliver. 
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Bright Page 
from a Dark Age 


Héloise, the first work of Scotsman James For- 
syth to be produced in the United States, opened at 
the off-Broadway Gate Theatre late in September 
to preponderantly favorable reviews. Brooks Atkin- 
son of the New York Times called it “the first major 
play of the season.” Based on the lives of those 
immortal lovers Héloise and Abélard, the work was 
first performed in London in 1951 with Siobhan 
McKenna and Walter Macken in the leading roles. 

Forsyth began writing Héloise “in a sort of pen- 
and-sword existence,” he says, while serving as 
Infantry Signals Officer in the British Army during 
the Normandy-to-Hamburg campaign in 1944-45. 
“I used to send bits [of the script] home. When I 
got back at the end of the war, the whole draft was 
thrashed out and the play began to take shape. But 
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James Forsyth, represented in this issue by the complete 
text of his Héloise, has written a half-dozen additional works, 
including The Other Heart, which was produced by the Old 
Vic Company in 1952. 


it was not given its final shape since its debut in 
London until it went into print late in 1956.” 

The author says of his writing: “I work hard to 
make a play that is a whole thing. What the play’s 
‘message’ is, what clever or unclever resolutions 
the conflicts of my dramas arrive at; what clear, 
clouded, beautiful or banal statements occur within 
the play; what level of reality is struck, these are 
all by the way if the thing over-all does not have 
completeness. So ‘what the play says’ is to me quite 
secondary to what the play is. If the drama doesn’t 
achieve that completeness by which it detaches itself 
from time and takes up a life of its own in the 
imagination of people, then, I, for one, don’t con- 
sider my job done.” 

The complete text of Héloise follows. 





the complete text of: 


hNhELOLSG 
, by James Forsyth 


The action of the play takes place in: the 
small hall of Canon Fulbert’s house by Notre 
Dame, Paris; bya gateway near Notre Dame; 
by a gateway at Argenteuil; by a castle wall Gene Dingenary presented Héloise on September 24, 1958. 


in Brittany; and in the country cell of Abe- at the Gate Theatre, New York City, with the following cast: 
lard at Nogent. 


THE SINGER Alan Arkin 
SUPIRO Hugh Palmerston 
HUGO Brendan Fay 
HELOISE Mitzi Hoag 
CANON FULBERT Sol Serlin 
ALBERIC Richard Neilson 
THEO GOT.A Steve Wolfson 
ABELARD Eugene Miles 
Copyright © by James Forsyth. ABBESS OF ARGENTEUIL Sue Trevathan 
All rights whatsoever in this play Héloise are strictly Directed by Nadine Miles 
reserved and all applications for permission to perform Setting and lighting by Henry Kurth 
it, to quote from it, or to reprint it in any form must be Costumes by Theoni Vachlioti Aldredge 
made in advance to the publishers: William Heinemann, Music by Crawford Wright 


Ltd., Drama Department, The Windmill Press, Kings- 
wood, Surrey, England. 

Héloise is included in the volume Three Plays by 
James Forsyth, which is obtainable in the United 
States from Theatre Arts Books, 333 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 14, New York. 


The settings of two scenes in Heloise designed by 
Henry Kurth: a gateway near Notre Dame and the 
hall of Canon Fulbert's house. 





ACT ONE 


SCENE 1 


By a gateway, in the crowded confines 
of the little island community of Notre 
Dame de Paris. 


A summer morning, about 1115 A.D. 
Before rise of curtain a song is heard:— 


“*A woman there will be’— 
so sang the tree; 

‘A woman there may be’— 
so sighed the rose .. .” 


(On rise of curtain the SINGER is seen, 
kneeling, holding a small lute and a 
piece of manuscript upon which he 
concentrates as he sings on:) 


‘‘A woman there must be’— 
cried the thorn 
‘who comes not to bear 


but to be born 


(SUPIRO, coming through the gateway, 
slows down to listen to the song. He 
has a richness of garb not at one with 
the greasiness of its upkeep. He is the 
medieval racketeer.) 


‘not to be known, 
but be what she knows’... .” 


(HUGO, passing by, stops to listen too 
He is a heavy, stubborn Breton.) 


‘*not to ensnare but to set free 
A woman’ 


(SUPIRO reaches over the shoulder of 
the SINGER, snatches the piece of man- 
uscript away and 


abruptly.) 


stops the song 


SINGER: Let that alone or! Oh 
(Changing his tone to one of quarded 
respect as he sees who it is) Monsieur 
Supiro! 


suptro: And how did you come by this 
song, my thrush? 


stncerR: Oh, honestly, Monsieur Supiro 


supirO: Honestly? In Paris, today, the 
only things come by honestly are per- 
plexity and perspiration. 


HUGO: Haw! Haw! (Heavily) Associate 
me with that remark, Master 


supIRO: Disassociate me: with that as- 
sociation. (Turning his back on HUGO 


and concentrating on the manuscript) 


(As he is examining the manuscript, 
HELOISE comes in. She is worry ng 
over a note which she holds in her 
hands. But she is about to pass on 
when suPpiIro begins reading the words 
of the song aloud:) 


supiro: (Reading) “‘A woman there 
will be’—so sang the tree; 
so sighed the rose .. .” 


‘A woman there may be’— 


(HELOISE hesitates and listens as su- 
PIRO continues.) 





SUPIRO: in Paris, today, the only things come by honestly 
are perplexity and perspiration. 


(Brendan Fay, Mitzi Hoag 
A woman there must be!’ 
cried the thorn; 
‘who comes not to bear but to be born! 
not to be known, 
but be what she knows’ ™ 


(HELOISE turns back.) 


**not to ensnare, but to set free 


” 


‘a woman’ 


(Seeing the young woman and stopping 
short) Good morning! 


HELOISE: Oh! (Confused) Good morn- 
ing, sir. (She makes as to go, but hangs 
back to listen, when supirRO turns to 


question the SINGER.) 


suPIRO: (Whispering) 


come by this? 


How did you 


SINGER: (Whispering) It was given to 


me by Master Abélard’s servant. 


HuGO: (Shouting) That’s a lie! (He 


starts pummelling the SINGER.) 


suPIRO: Woa, turnip! (Restraining HUGO) 
Woa! Don’t thump the fellow. He tells 
an interesting lie. 


SINGER: But it’s not a lie, I 


HUGO: It is! I am Master Abélard’s ser- 
vant, and... 


SINGER: (Shouting) That obviously is 


a lie! 


(HUGO is going to thump him again, 
when SUPIRO separates them both.) 


Hugh Palmerston, Alan Arkin) 


suPpIrRO: Now. (Calming them) In order 
of lying (Turning to sInceR) Why 
did you say that the servant of the 
greatest thinker of our day gave you 
such a song? 


SINGER: Because he did! 


HuGO: But (About to raise his fist) 


suPIRO: Peace, ploughboy! The lesson is 
in logic. One of you is about to be re- 
solved into a liar—logically. Now 


HELOISE: (Coming forward and inter- 
rupting) If I may suggest, sir—may not 
both be lying? For surely Master Abé- 
lard does not write such songs, And 
(To HUGO) from your voice you are not 


a Parisian at all but a Breton and so 


HuGO: —So is Master Abélard and 
(Stopping) Oho! (He stands as if some 
great thought has struck him.) 


suPIRO: What’s come over you, turnip? 


Huco: A thought has just come into my 
head. 


supirO: Well, for pity’s sake, let it out. 
It can’t be happy there. 


HUGO: I’m new. 
suPIRO: You? (Looking him over) 


HuGO: Yes, and old too. And that’s the 
trouble. I’m an old servant of the family 
just new dragged up from Brittany to 
serve young Master Peter Abélard’s 
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needs, Because none of them Paris ser- 


vants serves. The girl’s clever, knowing- 


my voice was from Brittany. 


suptro: Oh, she knows the source of 
more than that. Judgement to you. 
(Handing song back to stncer) Costs 
to you. (Throwing a coin to HUGO) 


SINGER: I told you it was Master Abé- 
lard’s song. (To HuGo) The servant be- 
fore you sold it to me. The civilized 
servant. 


nuco: All right! It’s my Master’s song; 
and being his rightful property . . . (He 
snatches it from sincer.) ... . I take it 
back to him. For it’s no proper servant 
trades his Master’s property! So!— 


(Huco makes his exit, with the song. 
And as HELOISE is about to drift away 
suPmRO watches her.) 


HELOISE: But can it be true? 


(The stncer tests his lute to see that 
it has not suffered from the tussle.) 


supmo: Can what be true . . . . Héloise? 


HELOISE: (Turning in suprise) How do 
you know my name, sir? 


suptro: Within this little island in the 
Seine — Our Lady’s principality — the 
names of most people are known to me. 
I know all the cells in our hive of Notre 
Dame; and who does, or doesn’t, buzz 
in them. I know your Uncle, Canon 
Fulbert. And I know your reputation, 
my dear—for scholarship. And yet— 
and yet—I am still not convinced that 
any woman can stay sufficiently at the 
disposal of Learning to be devoted’ in 
truth, to Truth. She—the woman—will 
always incline to be devoted to Devo- 
tion. Unless, of course, she does answer 
to Abélard’s description in this song. 
But the Lord does not do the world 
such wrong as to make any woman so 
divinely right. 


HELOISE: Might it then fall to the Devil? 
For is not He the more creative in our 
day? 


(The stncer, testing his lute, plucks 
part of the tune.) 


supiro: (Looking intently at her) I see. 
HELOISE: What do you see, monsieur? 


supiro: Why all our scholars begin to 
talk about you, Héloise, as . . . original. 
Even our great Abélard— 


HELOISE: (Quickly) Talks about me? 


suptro: Yes. (Studying her) What was 
it you were asking just now—about 
something being true or not true? 


HELOISE: That song. Could Master Abé- 
lard really have written such a song? 


supmro: Why not? He does write songs 
—for recreation. 


HELOISE: Yes—but a love song, sir? The 
first philosopher of France—the leader 
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of thought in our day—write a love 
song? 
supiro: It would be unwise for a leader 


of thought not to be knowledgeable in 
that subject. No? 


HELOISE: In Love, monsieur? 


supiro: Aye. In Love, my dear, (Turn- 
ing to go) Though I grant you it is un- 
wise to sing the fact aloud. Especially 
when, as you say, the Devil is so cre- 
ative today. God attend you! 


HELOISE: (Calling after him) Monsieur, 
what is your name? 


suptro: Name? Supiro, just Supiro 


(SUPIRO goes through the gate. HELOISE 
quickly turns to the sIncER.) 


HELOISE: The song—can you remember 
the words? Can you? Please! 


stncer: For a “consideration” I could 
try. 


HELOISE: Oh, but I have no money. My 
uncle does not let me—wait! (As he 
would move away) If you would take 
... (Fumbling at her neck) .. . this 
necklace. (Hesitating) I think my 
mother would not disapprove. They say 
she died singing. And that was a tune 
which no one has traced to its origin. 
Here! (Handing it to him) 


sInceR: Mm! (Examining necklace) It 
will do. Now—the words .. .? Let me 
see! (He plucks the tune in part—to 
assist his memory—and then speaks, 
not sings, the words.) “‘A woman there 
will be’—so sang the tree; 
A woman there may be’— 
so sighed the rose; 
‘A woman there must be!”— 
cried the thorn; 
‘who comes not to bear, but to be born; 
not to be known, but be what she knows; 
not to ensnare, but to set free... .’” 
(Hesitating) 


HELOISE: And the conclusion? 


stncer: Conclusion? (With much sur- 
prise) It’s a love song! It just repeats 
itself. 

“*A woman there will, may, must be!’ 
cried the thorn, 

sighed the rose, 

sang .. . the tree.” 


(The bell of Notre Dame strikes 
three-quarters of the hour.) 


(Rising and pocketing necklace) Well? 
—will that be all? 


(HELOISE, lost in thought, does not 
answer. She just looks at the note in 
her hand. The sincer shrugs, and is 
about to go when: HELOISE, suddenly 
and deliberately tears up the note 
and, letting its fragments fall, hurries 
off. HUGO almost collides with her as 
he comes in and comes forward.) 


HUGO: Hey! (To sincer) Pst! I’ve been 
thinking. 


SINGER: What, again? Is that wise?— 
with the equipment at your disposal? 


(HUGO thrusts the song at him.) 


Yours! —in perspecuity—for half a 
crown. 


SINGER: Too late, turnip. I’ve got the 
words in my head. 


HUGO: (Non-plussed) But there’s music 
notes on it too. Have you got them in 
your head?—straight?—honestly? 


SINGER: Well, all right. I'll trade you 
this necklace for it. 


HucO: Jewelery? Oh, I suppose so. 
(HuGO takes the necklace but, in his 
clumsiness, drops it as he passes over 
the song. In stopping to pick up the 
necklace he comes upon a torn piece of 
the note dropped by HeEtotse. He picks 
it up, then another bit.) Pst! Do you 
read? 


SINGER: Do birds fly? 


HUGO: Do I know that name? Is this 
more of his songs? (Picking up other 
fragments) 

SINGER: No. This is a different tune. 
(Reading) “Canon Fulbert would be—”. 
That’s the uncle of the girl that was 
here now—“would be greatly hon- 
oured—” 


HuGcO: Here’s other bits. What does it 
make? 


SINGER: Oh, it’s just an invitation from 
Canon Fulbert to Master Abélard to 
come to supper. 

HuGcO: Supper? When? 

SINGER: Tonight, by the looks of it. 
HUGO: Tonight! Save us! 
off) 


sincer: (Calling after him) But the girl 
tore it up! 


(Lumbering 


HuGO: Well, I put it together again, 
didn’t I? (muGO goes, running.) 


(The sincer shrugs and goes off, sing- 
ing the song ...“A woman there 
will be .. .” The Song goes into the 
distance as the scene changes . . .) 


SCENE 2 


CANON FULBERT’S house, near the cath- 


edral, Notre Dame—the small central 
hall. 


Evening of the same day. 


As the curtain rises on the scene, the 
singing of the song can still be heard in 
the distance. CANON FULBERT is inspecting 
the room prior to the arrival of guests. 


It is an old wooden house and one 
feature of it is a capacious stone fire- 
place, This is canopied and shielded to 
satisfy the owner’s fear of the wooden 
house catching fire; and the authorities’ 
fear of the whole island joining in. 
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As FULBERT stoops to put on a log, the 
red glow of the fire adds to the glow of 
the candles and lamps in the room and 
he stands warming himself at the glow, 
his shadow throwing out into the room. 
Round part of the room there is a low 
gallery with a bedroom door leading 
off and a stair coming down from it on 
the side opposite the fire 


FULBERT listens toward the exit to the 
rear which leads toward the street door 
and other downstairs quarters and calls: 


FULBERT: Heloise! (The sINGER can be 
heard singing the song, passing in the 
street. Looking out) A delicate tune 
(Looking up) And a peaceful sky. (As 
the cathedral bell tolls the hour he nods 
his head to the stroke.) I was only a 
clerk when they baptized that bell, and 
raised it up there into Notre Dame . 
to dominate Paris with its tongue. Abé- 
lard could only have been a boy. Well, 
he is up in the clouds now, dominating 
Paris with his tongue too . . . perhaps 
the world? Ah, but it’s the faith that 
put the bell so high, and the truth 
which motivates his tongue, that raises 
us up! (Calling) Héloise! But even if 
she were as brilliant as he, what could 
she dominate in this age . . . except . . . 
(Smiling) me? Héloise! Where is 
the child? (Calling loudly) Héloise! 
(The door on the gallery opens and 
HELOISE stands just above him; dressed 
for the evening.) 


HELOISE: Here I am, Uncle Fulbert! 


FULBERT: Oh. Well. Come down! Our 
guests will arrive at any moment now. 
There’s no one but myself to answer 
the door. And I am keeping an eye on 
the wine. (Pointing to jugs warming by 
the fire) The woman is preparing the 
supper and... Look at your dress! 
(HELOISE stops on the stairs.) Oh! No 
wonder my hair is turning... (He 
stops short and stares at her.) What 
have you done to your beautiful hair? 
Come down! 


HELOISE: It was getting in my eyes, so 
I swept it back, 


FULBERT: But it has disappeared! You 
are like a nun! (He fusses round her.) 
And all the wave has gone! 


HELOISE: Uncle Fulbert! (Stubbornly) 
The depth of my forehead should matter 


more than my hair to a philosopher. 
How old is he? 


FULBERT: What? Who? Abélard? Per- 
haps thirty-five. Why? (Testily) Why 
ask that now? Does it matter? Eh? 
And why have you taken your mother’s 
necklace off? Answer me! (There is the 
sound of the knocker on the street 
door.) What? Oh, the door, child! An- 
swer the door. I'll take the wine from 
the fire. (Moving excitedly) 


HELOISE: Uncle, (Not moving) how do 
you know that he will come? 
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FULBERT: How do I know what? (The 
knocker is heard again, and louder.) 
The door! The door! (Excitedly) 


HELOISE: It’s probably only Master 
Théo. And if the invitation to Abélard 
happened to go astray ... 


FULBERT: (Exasperated) How do I know! 
Because his servant Hugo brought his 
acceptance. That’s how! 
HELOISE; Oh, (Puzzled. The knocker 
again and still louder.) 


FULBERT: (Losing his temper) The door! 


HELOISE: Then it might be Master Abé- 
lard? (Fearfully) 


FuLBERT: Lord, child, isn’t that what I’m 
telling you. Must I go and let him in 
myself? 
HELOISE: Oh, no! (Quickly forestalling 


him) No. I'll go. (HELOISE goes, slowly.) 


FULBERT: (Watching her go) What’s 
possessed the child, now? (FULBERT is 
arranging glasses and fussing about the 
lamp when HELOISE runs back in.) 


HELOISE: (Relieved) It’s not Master 
Abélard at all. But it’s Master Alberic 
of Rheims. 


FULBERT: Master Alberic! (Turning, ex- 
pecting to find him there) How good 
of ... (Finding no one there) But 
where is he? 


HELOISE: Why did you ask him? Isn't 
he an enemy of Abélard? 


FULBERT: (Whispered) Hush! A rival— 
not an enemy. What have you done 
with him? 


HELOISE: I told him to take off his cloak. 
He’s in the cloak-cupboard. 


FULBERT: Told him! But you were to 
help him, child. 


HELOISE: But I don’t like him. Doesn’t 
he support the scheming Bernard of 
Clairvaux against Abélard? Doesn’t he 
put blind faith before brilliant reason? 
(As ALBERIC appears at the back FuL- 
BERT sees him, but HELOISE does not, and 
continues.) Isn’t he one of the blind 
faithful too?—those wolves in sheep’s 
clothing who fear Abélard, because 
Abélard is the one teacher in our day 
who dares use the power of reason to 
show that God who gave it and not the 
Church— 


FULBERT: (Stopping her) Quiet, child! 
(Going towards him) Master Alberic! 


HELOISE: (Turning and seeing ALBERIC) 
Oh! (HELOISE dashes off upstairs in con- 
fusion and slams her door. ALBERIC 
watches her go; and FULBERT watches 
ALBERIC to see how he will take this.) 


(ALBerRIc has all the marks of an am- 
bitious cleric. He is not quite middle- 
aged, but as he has courted authority 
all his life so far, he has become like 
it—older than he is. atveric laughs and 
turns to FULBERT.) 


ALBERIC: Good evening, Canon Fulbert, 


sir! 


FULBERT: Ah! (sighing) I never know 
what she will say next. Please come to 
the fire and allow me to pour you some 
wine, (Doing so) I don’t know what has 
got into her today. 


ALBERIC: I think perhaps I know. 


FULBERT: Oh! (Handing him _ glass) 
Your good health, Master Alberic 


ALBERIC: Canon Fulbert, you teach your 
niece yourself, don’t you? 


FULBERT: I did, She is beginning to 
teach me. And (Smiling) not all for my 
good. For though there are, obviously 
things we are tno young to know, there 
are—and much less obviously—things 
that we are too old to know. She needs 
a teacher worthy of her intelligence 
Now, if you had been teaching in Paris 
and not in Rheims But we may 
have struck a solution. Yes. (Confident- 
ially) Abélard may be persuaded to 
teach her. 


ALBERIC: Abélard? And has he shown 
any readiness to teach her? 


FULBERT: No. ...eh.. . not directly. 
Oh, perhaps I should confess to you 
that it has been suggested to him—oh, 
not by me!—that he might improve his 
quarters—and shorten the journey to 
the Cloister School by .. . lodging in 
my house. Oh, and the rent. I admit—I 
am not a rich man ... and he is. You 
don’t approve? 


ALBERIC: Lodging here? 


FULBERT: Yes, I have a room up there. 
(Pointing to stair which leads up from 
the gallery) He is giving it serious con- 
sideration. And tonight he may give me 
his reply—in person. 


ALBERIC: Who made the 
originally? 


suggestion 


FULRERT: Oh, not me—a friend of his. . . 
(Seeing what this might mean) 

and a friend of mine, too! He is a for- 
mer student of Abélard—Master Théo 
Gola. He is coming tonight, too. (The 
knocker sounds again—almost cheekily.) 
In fact this may be him. (Relieved to get 
away from this questioning) Or Master 
Abélard himself, of course, Héloise! 
(Calling. The knocker again.) 


(HELOISE comes out from her room 
on the gallery. As she comes down 
stair.) 


The door! Quickly! 


HELOISE: Uncle Fulbert—(Approaching 
him) before I... 


FULBERT: The door! (The knocker again, 
in peremptory rhythm.) What is it? 
What are you waiting for? 


HELOISE: There was something I ought 
to tell you before ... 
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ruLBert: Oh, I do wish you'd not done 
your hair that way. 


HELOISE: (Angrily) If every time I try 
to tell you something serious, you insist 
on fussing about my hair, I will go to 
bed and... 


FULBERT: (Cutting her short with sur- 
prising violence) Go to the door! 


HELOISE: (Meekly) Yes, Uncle Fulbert. 
(HELOISE goes.) 


FULBERT: (To ALBERIC) I’m sorry. 


aLBeric: (Urgently) Canon Fulbert, be- 
fore Abélard comes there is something 
I would like to ask you. 


FULBERT: (A little surprised) Yes? 


ALBERIC: In the conflict which is divid- 
ing our world—-on which side do you 
stand? 


ruLBeRT: Side? Is there no place for 
simple charity? 


ALBERIC: When the world is cleft in two 
those in the cleft will be soonest in Hell. 
(Dogmatically) To put it simply: are 
you on the side of Reason or on the side 
of Faith? 


FULBERT: Master Alberic, I am too old 
to take sides over such things. 


ALBERIC: I see, Then in trying to get 
Master Abélard so interested in your 
niece, what are your personal motives? 


FULBERT: My personal motives? (His 
eyes falling under ALBERIc’s scrutiny) 
Well... . yes .. . I do confess that 
I am swayed not only for what it must 
mean to her .. . but for the honour it 
may bring to me. 


ALBERIC: (Incredulous at his simplicity) 
The honour? 


FULBERT: Yes ... the honour. Master 
Alberic, would you advise me against 
this? 

ALBERIC: No, no. 


FULBERT: Many people think him almost 
a saint. 


ALBERIC: Yes, I know. That should be 
disproved. And Canon Fulbert, I believe 
that in introducing Abélard to your 
gifted niece, you are performing a serv- 
ice in the cause of Faith, far greater 
than you can ever assess. Your charity 
is truly simple. 


FULBERT: (Uncertainly) Thank you, 
Master Alberic! ... Thank you... 
(HELOISE ushers in THEO.) 


treo: (As he comes in) And I smell 
roast duck! Oh! (See aLseric) And Ful- 
bert, is someone roasting you? 


FULBERT: Théo! Have you met Master 
Alberic before? 


THEO: No. But Abelard has often told 
me that Master Albcric is to be _.. 
respected. (He bows, not too seriously.) 
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(THEO is a resilient, rather impulsin 
Irish-Spanish mixture, Physically 
strong.) 


FULBERT: (To ALBERIC) This is Master 
Théo Gola, of whom I spoke 


ALBERIC: You are a friend of Peter 
Abélard? 

THEO: (Pointedly) I know of no one who 
could be his enemy for good reasons. 


FULBERT: (Afraid of trouble) Théo is 
friends with everyone, aren’t you, Théo? 


THEO: Sometimes I do fall out with my- 
self. But today he and I are friendly. 
I had understood, Master Alberic, that 
you were in Rheims. 


ALBERIC: I had occasion to come to Paris 
and I could not resist meeting a young 
woman whose reputation has even 
reached Rheims. (Looking to HELOISE 
who has been hanging back, behind 
THEO) 


FuLEERT: Of course! Of course! You have 
not been properly introduced. This i 
Master Alberic of Rheims, my dear. 


HELOISE: We met at the door. 


aLBerICc: We have met before. But on 
that occasion you did not see me—(As 
she looks puzzled) at the Cloister School 
—earlier today. 


HELOISE: Oh! (Dropping her eyes) 


atgeric: Allow me to congratulate you 
on your victory. 


FULBERT: Victory? (Worriedly) At the 
Cloister School? 


HELOISE: Uncle Fulbert, I did try to tell 
you. Your invitation to Abélard ... I 
took it to the School... 


FULBERT: Yes, child, I know. 


HELOISE: But I took it right in. Well, 
you did not tell me I shouldn’t. And it 
was no stupid “victory.” I am afraid I 
was rather rude. But I was angry. And 
he should not have said what he said 
and neither should I and I shall apol- 
ogize to him—if he apologizes to me— 
if he comes. 


FULBERT: If! If he comes! 


HELOISE: Well, I have told you that I 
was upset and... . and I may not have 
given him the message .. . yet you say 
that he will come and .. . (Almost to 
tears) ..and I don’t know that I want 
him to, (HELOISE runs upstairs and into 
her room.) 


THEO: (Smiling) Well, this wasn’t quite 
according to plan? 


FULBERT: Oh, dear, what can she have 
said now! 


THEO: Well, shouldn’t Master Alberic be 
able to tell us that; if he was there? 


(Both turn to aALBERIC who is enjoying 
this.) 


ALBeriIc: Yes. It happened just after lec- 
tures. One of the students asked Abé- 
lard a question. It ran something like 
this: “If God made Adam perfect—being 
His supreme creation—and Woman was 
made from Adam's rib, might not the 
way back to perfection lie in becoming 
one with a woman in God, id est, mar- 
riage?” 

FULBERT: Oh! 


THEO: (With a whistle of surprise) How 
did he deal with that? 


ALBERIC: He said that marriage was of 
the earth, perfections of heaven, and the 
link with perfections yet to be found in 
female form. Héloise had come in, And 
unseen by him, she heard him say—in 
his rather superior way—“and women 
are the bearers of men; that is sufficient 
subjection to them—the rest is sheer 
necessity.” 


FULBERT: (Shocked) Oh! 
THEO: Oho! And then? 


ALBEric: The laughter that followed was 
cut short by her ringing voice: “Master, 
are women not also the bearers of wo- 
men—because men subject them so? 
And by whose ‘necessity’ are we to see 
this the lesser creation?” There was 
“Who spoke?” he 
asked, “My name is not greatly re- 
spected, Master, but what I say I think 
you will agree is not irresponsible!” And 
she turned like a hot wind; and swept 
away, down the cool cloisters. 


FULBERT: Oh! (Horrified) Oh, dear! 
(Loud knocking on the street door) Oh, 
(Starting) It is he. 


complete silence 


(Hetotse’s door flies open and she 
comes quickly down. She has changed 
her hair style.) 


HELOISE: Uncle Fulbert, 
please may I answer the door? May I? 


(Anzxiously) 


FULBERT: Good gracious, no! You must 
be kept out of sight. I must apologize 
for you and Master Alberic, I won- 
der if you would mind? . . . Héloise has 
some work to show—an illuminated 
manuscript, It would interest you, don’t 
you think? 


ALBERIC: I would be delighted .. . 


(FULBERT bustles 


HELOISE. ) 


ALBERIC off with 


THEO: Shall I go too? 


FULFERT: Oh no, no! (Fearfully) Stay 
and support me, Théo. Have a glass of 
wine ready. And Théo—Theéo, try to be 
tactful. 


THEO: I'll make the attempt. 
(Loud knocking again) 
FULBERT: I'll let him in! I’ll let him in! 


(FULBERT goes out to door. THEO pours 
wine, and helps himself liberally with 
an eye to the entrance.) 
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THEO: (Drinking) . . . “Women are the 
bearers of men .. . the rest is sheer 
necessity.” I hope she doesn’t apologize 
too soon. 


FULBERT: (Off) This way, Master Abé- 
lard. (ABELARD is shown in by FULBERT, 
who fusses round him. He has that com- 
bination of physical grace and intellec- 
tual brilliance which makes authority 
natural and pride hard to hide. He is at 
the height of his popularity. And in that 
day the philosopher was “the star” and 
“disputations” had their “world pre- 
miéres,” Ingratiatingly) It is a great 
honour you do me, Master Abélard. 


ABELARD: Oh, I am afraid I do not so 
inevitably convey honour, Canon. Théo! 
(Seeing him and going to him) 


THEO: Master Abélard! Allow me! (Hand- 
ing him wine) I have been appointed 
Master of the Cellar! 


ABELARD: A not inappropriate appoint- 
ment, Canon. (FULBERT in his relief at 
the master’s good mood, laughs inordi- 
nately.) But it was not Canon Fulbert’s 
wine that I came here to pay homage to. 
Was it? 

FULBERT: Oh. (Hesitantly) You cannot 
mean my niece, Master Abélard? 


ABELARD: I can. I do. Is she not to appear? 


FULBERT: Well .. . (Glancing at THEO 

for help) ... that is for you. . . Master 
. . to Say. 

ABELARD: 

quickly. 


Then she cannot appear too 


FULBERT: Do you mean that you would 
like me to get her now? 


ABELARD: If I dare be such an impor- 
tunate guest, I do. I have only till mid- 
night to set the world aright in that 
quarter. 


FULBERT: Oh! (Gratefully) You are very 
forgiving, Master Abélard. 


ABELARD: Forgiving? (Suddenly serious) 
Canon Fulbert, one lesson only of me: 
I love praise—not flattery. 


FULBERT: Oh, Master Abélard, I am your 
willing pupil too, I'll fetch her right 
away. She is in her study showing Mas- 
ter Alberic of Rheims a manuscript she 
has written which he... 


ABELARD: (Suddenly) Alberic? 


(Completely changing his tone) 


Here? 


FULBERT: Eer .... yes. I had not the 
authority to say no. (Retreating from 
trouble and hurrying off) I'll fetch her! 
I shan’t be long! (FULBERT goes.) 


ABELARD: (Turning to THEO) Alberic? 
THEO: Dog-eared Dogma in person—yes. 


ABELARD: 
here? 


Why do you suppose he is 


THEO: Perhaps to find an answer to the 
same question about you. 
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ABELARD: Why I am here? 
THEO: Yes. 


ABELARD: You say that, Théo, as if you 
did not know. 


THEO: Well... (Gently) .. . do I? 


ABELARD: But I told you—(As he takes 
in his surroundings)—to gain knowl- 


edge. 


THEO: I thought she was to be the 
student. ; 


ABELARD: I have much to learn in this 
context. 


THEO: Evidently—if you were serious in 
what you said at School on the subject 
of Woman. 


ABELARD: Oh. The remark was for men. 
She was then, we might say, “out of 
context.” 


THEO: And now that you have seen her 
face to face—and the “context” here— 
do you think that she is going to take 
your “pursuit of knowledge” philosoph- 
ically? 


ABELARD: Théo, (Turning to him) why 
have you assisted me to this point? 


THEO: Because, to this point, I have 
trusted you to know far beyond my ig- 
norant care. At this point I must care. 
Why are you here? 


ABELARD: (Considering every word) 
Théo— 


I believe love of women may be 

a unique libevator of light. 

Should I shun that light, and run away, 
when my life is dedicated to Light?— 


Not to one lamp lit once a day 
to one faith. 


I intend to see 

if this passion—with all perception kept 
keen— 

in truth—and, if necessary, 
to the point of personal agony— 
discovers a truth about God in all men, 
which is hitherto hidden from me: 
perhaps from the world. 


That is why 
I have prayed for such a one. She has 
come. 
Trust me, Théo. 


THEO: Then you love her? 


ABELARD: I have seen her spirit rise. 
What do I really know, but the height 
of my hopes? In all hopes I pursue 
knowledge of God in God’s creature. 
Not as you know—for self’s sake. 


THEO :(Grimly and quietly) Then, God 
help you. 


ABELARD: I have that hope too. (As he 
can hear the others returning he turns 
away and speaks out.) This is an excel- 
lent wine, Théo! 


ALBERIC: (Off) Beautiful work! A beau- 
tiful hand! 


FULBERT: (Off) I am so glad you like it! 
So very glad! (FULBERT returns with 
ALBERIC and HELOISE.) Oh, Théo, I hope 
you cared for Master Abélard. 


ABELARD: He has cared. (Looking past 
at HELIOSE) 


FULBERT: Master Alberic, you and Mas- 
ter Abélard are old friends. 


ALBERIC: We have studied together. 


ABELARD: Yes. (Facing him) And to a 
quite remarkable degree we keep com- 
ing across each other, don’t we?—in the 
most unexpected places, Canon. 


FULBERT: Yes. And this . . . (Switching 
from possible trouble) . . . this, Master 
Abélard, is my niece . . . Héloise. (She 
stands with bowed head before Abé- 
lard. Testily) Well, have you nothing to 
say to Master Abélard? 


HELOISE: (Looking up slowly but defi- 
antly at ABELARD) I hope I am forgiven, 
Master, for what I said today. 


ABELARD: (Gently) I hope you will for- 
give me for being so weak as to give 
you such good cause to attack. I was 
tired at the time. 


HELOISE: I hope you were exhausted, 
Master .. . : 


FULBERT: Héloise! 
HELOISE: .. . or I should be disappointed 


in the strength of your arguments when 
you were strong. 


THEO: Well spoken, pupil! 


ALBERIC: Could Master Abélard have 
seen the text you have been illuminat- 
ing now, he would see from where you 
draw your strength. 


FULBERT: Oh, the text on the manu- 
script! Yes, yes. I mean, no (On second 
thought) —not now. 


ABELARD: Why what was the text? 


ALBERIC: Anselm of Bec on the Proving 
of the Christian Creed: “. . . The result 
of examination by Reason must always 
be in the affirmative; if in any respect 
it is negative then the reasoning is by 


that fact proved false, . not the 
creed.” 
THEO: (Impatiently) We are out of 


School, Master Alberic! 


ABELARD: But not out of the battle—ever. 
(Turning to ALBERIC) Master Alberic, if 
the Christian Creed is true, how could 
attack by Reason—which is the very 
force of Truth—be other than affirm- 
ative? 


ALBerIc: If . . . Master Abélard? If it 
is true? Do you doubt it? 


ABELARD: By doubting we enquire, and 
by enquiring we know. I came to hear 
this young woman dispute—not you. 
(Turning to HELOISE) This text you have 
chosen to illuminate .. . 
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HELOISE: (Quickly) Oh, it is not my 
choice, Uncle Fulbert chose it for me. 
But the illuminated edge with the 
Greek design, and the bright colours— 
these were my choice. (Turning provo- 
catively to aALBERIC) For, you see, I think 
the text does need a reasonable amount 
of “illumination,” don’t you? 

ADELARD: Young woman . 
study? 


HELOISE: (A little afraid of his sudden 
simplicity) Why, Master Abélard? 


... Why? 


HELOISE: Why .. . (Simply) To under- 
stand, Master, what I do. 


ABELARD: And the doing comes before 
the understanding, does it? 


.. why do you 


ABELARD: Yes 


HELOISE: We are created, Master, and 
must discover why after the event. For, 
in all that we do, is not God the prime 
mover? 


ABELARD: (As she drops her eyes under 
his look) Canon Fulbert, (Meaning- 
fully) I have five thousand pupils in my 
new Cloister School, and yet I envy you 
this one in this old house. 


FULBERT: Oh, Master Abélard! Do you? 
(Overjoyed. A handbell is rung, off.) 
Ah! The supper is ready now! Héloise. 
Guide Master Abélard in, through our 
crazy old house. And mind your Mas- 
ter’s head as you go. (ABELARD offers her 
his arm and HELOISE and he go, to- 
gether.) Come, Master Alberic 


ALBERIC: (To FULBERT) They make a fine 
pair, Canon Fulbert. (And turning to 
THEO) Don’t you think so, Master Théo? 


_— 
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THEO: Like Adam and Eve? (Flatly) No. 
They both reach for the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge; and I know they 
have good digestions. 


FULBERT: (At this irreverence) Théo! 


tHeo: And so have I (Sniffing) And I 
love roast duck! (THEO goes.) 


FULBERT: Master Alberic, I am so happy 
—For I think that he will teach her, 
don’t you? 


ALBERIC: Yes—and she him. 


(As FULBERT and ALBERIC go the big 
bell of Notre Dame chimes the quar- 
ter. And—as the love song is again 
heard—the scene changes. ... ) 


SCENE 3 


The same. Evening, a few weeks later. 


Before rise of curtain the tune of Abé- 
lard’s love song is heard 


On rise of curtain the cathedral bell 
chimes the hour of five. 


HELOISE is arranging pens, parchment, 
etc., on the desk which is now a promi- 
nent part of the furnishings. She sits 
humming the tune of the love song, as 
though by repetition of it she would re- 
call the words. 


FULBERT comes in and she jumps up 
guiltily. 


‘ FULBERT: What are you doing, child? 


HELOISE: 
lesson. 


Preparing his desk; for my 


FULBERT: So early? Surely he isn’t back 
yet. He mustn’t neglect his students 


— 


aes ae 


HELOISE: | hope | am forgiven, Master, for what | said today. 


ABELARD: | hope you will forgive me for being so weak as to 
give you such good cause to attack. 


(Eugene Miles, Steve Wolfson, Mitzi Hoag, Sol Serlin, Richard Neilson) 


entirely for us—must he? 
HELOISE: No, Uncle Fulbert. 
FULBERT: Have you everything he needs? 


(Going to desk) Pens, parchment, man- 
uscripts. (Looking) What's this? 


HELOISE: Oh, just a flower. 


FULBERT: Then take it off his desk. He’s 
not teaching you the natural sciences. 
Flowers and Philosophy! 


HELOISE: I see no contradiction. 
FULBERT: My treasure, you are insolent. 
HELOISE: My uncle, you are ignorant. 


FULBERT: Oh! (About to bridle up, then 
suddenly, as they both break into a 
smile) Supposing I admit my ignorance, 
mistress. Instruct me. Instruct me as he 
instructs you. I sometimes feel out of it 
now. (Smiling) You be Abélard. I:- 
struct! (They are, at this point, like 
children playing a game.) 


HELOISE: (“Playing Abélard”) It is true, 
pupil, that I like flowers on my desk. It 
is also true that they distract the eye 
from the written word; but, in doing so, 
they remind me that learning is only 
a part of Nature and Nature only a part 
of the Universe and the Universe... 
part of . . . (Hesitating and lapsing into 
her own seriousness) 


FULBERT: Go on! Go on! The Universe 
a part of what? 


HELOISE: Of Man. 
FULBERT: The Universe? A part of Man? 


HELOISE: So a part of “nothing tangible, 
but simply a quality of man, the cus- 
todian of reality.” (Now quoting her 
teacher) 


FULBERT: The Universe of Man? Does he 
say this? (She nods.) And do you un- 
derstand this? (She shakes her head.) 


HELOISE: No. (Smiling) 


FULBERT: Then you should. You just 
haven’t taken it in. You're lazy and he’s 
too indulgent to you. (Half seriously) 
I will authorize him to beat you when 
necessary. (Picking up a handbell on 
the desk) And this? 


HELOISE: (Quickly) Don’t ring it! 
FULBERT: Why? 
HELOISE: It brings his servant running. 


FULBERT: Oh, I'd be surprised if anything 
brought him running. He’s something 
we didn’t bargain for. He almost offsets 
the rent of the room. Have you every- 
thing else required, Mistress Philoso- 
phy? 

HELOISE: Yes—except my Master. Unless, 
of course, he has come in quietly and 
gone up to the room, 


FULBERT: Come in quietly? Impossible. 
Do you know that I myself had to go 
out on the door-step last week to dis- 
perse the students who followed him 
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home. They are quite jealous of you. 
All the youth of Paris loves and fol- 
lows him. 


HELOISE: And his teachings will spread 
all over the world. 


FULBERT: Yes, (Looking up out of win- 
dow) but from Paris. From here. (Look- 


ing around room in pride) From here. 
(Indicating desk) 


HELOISE: He will be the greatest teacher 
since Aristotle, 


FULBERT: You think so? Perhaps even 
greater? For Abélard will be within the 
Church and have its height on which to 
transcend the old heights. 


HELOISE: Within the Church? (Troubled) 


FULBERT: The very highest positions are 
open to him. 


HELOISE: Then he would be a priest. 
Uncle, (Hesitantly) priests must now 
be bound by the new rule of celibacy, 
mustn’t they? 


FULBERT: Of course. Oh, my dear, (Smil- 
ing tolerantly) this man was always all 
spirit, all mind, have no fear—the tran- 
scendental is under our roof and we 
shall rise with it. 


HELOISE: The key. The key in the street 
door, Uncle. 


FULBERT: Then it must be him. I heard 
no students. Did you? 


HELOISE: No ... at least . . 
. a little cheering only. 


. (Lying) 


FULBERT: Cheering? Really? 


HELOISE: Well, you are getting a little 
deaf, you know. 


FULBERT: Am I? And of course he is 
early. It wouldn’t do for his students to 
feel neglected. Hugo! (Calling at door) 
I'll tell his servant to see to his supper 
and go to bed early. So I’m getting 
deaf? Well, keep note of all he says. It 
may affect the world; and you have 
good ears. Hugo! (FULBERT goes.) 


(ABELARD comes in. He is deep in 
thought and as he walks about the 
room it might be that he has not seen 
HELOISE sitting attentively on a stool 
by the desk.) 


ABELARD: I have been thinking, as I 
walked—of what might bind this broken 
world into one belief—bind those who 
long for Truth, but will not try beyond 
blind longing, and those who cry “We 
will not tolerate the lie in blind Faith.” 
(Stopping) I was wondering what con- 
cept can contain all conflict so that the 
conflict may be not to the death but 
eventually to the new life of Man; what 
can bind us yet leave us so dangerously 
free that we are reasonable to the same 
degree that we are divine, That is the 
crux and . . . Good evening, pupil. (He 
sits and stares at her.) 
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HELOISE: Good evening, Master. And, in 
thinking, have you reached a conclu- 
sion? 

ABELARD: Yes, I have. (Still looking at 
her) 

HELOISE: You know of a concept which 
might contain all conflict for humanity’s 
sake? 

ABELARD: Yes, I do. (Still looking at her) 


HELOISE: And are you able to formulate 
this concept, Master? 


ABELARD: Yes, I am. 
HELOISE: What is it, Master? 


ABELARD: Love; in all forms. (As she 
turns her head away he produces the 
necklace, which HELOISE had given to 
the stncer.) In tracing the history of 
this necklace, it had occurred to me that 
this concept—at least set to music—must 
be of interest to you. (He smiles.) 


HELOISE: (Turning to see necklace) Oh. 
(Confused) But you were thinking, 
were you not, of Christian Love, 
Master? 

ABELARD: Christian Love? And what, 
pupil, is Christian Love? 


HELOISE: Well . . . (Sitting watching 
him) Is the supreme example of Chris- 
tian Love not God’s sacrifice of His 
Son? 

ABELARD: That God, by the sacrifice of 
His Son, made payment for the World’s 
‘in? Payment? To whom? To whom 
could God make payment? 


HELOISE: To whom?—(Reflectively) — 
could God make payment, Master? 


ABELARD: Yes, whom could He deal with 
on equal terms? Who... but the Devil? 
A sordid bargain that the Father should 
buy Satan off with His innocent Son to 
save his worldly possessions—men. 


HELOISE: (Shocked) But I do not see it 
in that way. 


ABELARD: Good. Nor do I. For it was not 
that God so loved the world but that 
the Man—Christ, containing God, com- 
manded Man’s love to a greater degree 
than any man has done till now. It’s 
love, in all its forms, which is irresis- 
tible. Nothing will be defeated which 
is Love. 


HELOISE: (Disturbed) Have you taught 
your students these things, Master? 


ABELARD: I teach my students what I 
know. Then, coming home, I teaeh you, 
by the process of getting to know things 
which were beyond me. Perhaps you 
teach me. (Coming close to her) For 
look at you. You have sat there and 
said scarcely anything. But from your 
being there has arisen, for me .. . 


HELOISE: (Interrupting) The subject for 
tonight was Philosophy, Master. 


ABELARD: And it is. (Changing tone and 
standing over her, the necklace dan- 





gling on his fingers) Have you a pen 
sharpened—pupil? 


HELOISE: Yes, Master. 
ABELARD: And parchment? 
HELOISE: Yes. 


ABELARD: And ink? (She nods.) Then 
write me down an answer to this ques- 
tion: -What other forms of Love do you 
know besides Christian Love, that is, 
besides Sacred Love? 


HELOISE: (Hesitating) Is this within the 
subject, Master? 


ABELARD: (Looking straight at her) It 
is, I believe, at the heart of it. (She 
writes. Repeating slowly like teacher at 
examination, while playing with neck- 
lace) What other forms of Love than 
Sacred Love? (Looking over her shoul- 
der at what she writes) “Profane .. .” 
Stop! Stop! That’s enough! “Profane 
Love!” 


HELOISE: Is that what you wanted, 
Master? 


ABELARD: No. It is what I expected. 
(Taking up parchment) Now answer 
me this: What in the simplest terms 
does this “profane” mean? In putting 
this word before the word “love” what 
sort of love do we really imply? 


HELOISE: 


I suppose, Master, worldly 
Love. 


ABELARD: And what is the most potent 
form of worldly Love? 


HELOISE: (After a moment of hesitation) 
The love—I suppose—between women 
and men. 


ABELARD: And do you see such love as 
profane—in the most obvious sense? 
Well, do you? 


HELOISE: Master, my answer to that 
question can only be a matter of 
opinion. 

ABELARD: Then opine, pupil. Opine. I re- 
peat the question. Do you see such love 
as inevitably profane? 


HELOISE: Yes, Master. 
ABELARD: Oh. 


HELOISE: (And, as he seems surprised) 
For is the profane not an inevitable part 
of all women and all men? And does not 
the word profane derive from “pro 
fanus”—meaning “before the temple”? 
In the temple—that is, within the 
Church—a man and woman must be- 
come less than man or woman, and then 
the love must be for a third person—the 
Deity. But otherwise it would be false 
not to be profane; being worldly beings 
and ... Why are you staring at me so? 


ABELARD: Nothing! Nothing. (Continues 
looking at her) 


(In embarrassment she turns her 
head away. He leans forward and puts 
the necklace around her neck.) 
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ABELARD: And do you see such love as profane— 
in the most obvious sense? Well, do you? 


HELOISE: Master, my answer to that question can only be a matter of opinion. 
(Eugene Miles, Mitzi Hoag) 





HELOISE: (Turning and raising her eyes 
to his, a little desperately) Shall we 
continue studying? 


ABELARD: (Still looking intently at her) 
Studying? I am. I am. 


HELOISE: (Rising) Master, I must refuse 
to be the subject of study. (HELOISE 
turns and runs upstairs.) 


ABELARD: (Calling after her as she 
mounts the stairs) Even, my pupil, in 
the pursuit of Truth? 


(Going into her room she slams the 
door. One may even hear her weep. 
ABELARD stares at the door for a time, 
then looks down at the parchment, 
moves the handbell and sitting, begins 
to write. HUGO comes in.) 


HUGO: Supper’s ready, master. Supper 
master ... (Seeing ABELARD so absorbed 
in his work he checks himself. Huco 
shrugs and withdraws.) 


(Scene Curtain as the music of the 
second love song plays “Said the rose 
to the virgin.”) 


SCENE 4 


The same. Later the same night. 


On the rise of the curtain the bell of 
Notre Dame is striking eleven. 


The hall is quite dark, except for the 
small lamp on the desk where ABELARD 
still bowed over his manuscripts, works 
on. 


But he has noticed the bell, and on the 


last few strokes he raises and nods his 
head, counting silently. 


The bell completes its strokes. 


ABELARD: Eleven! (He stretches himself 
and rises.) The lamp. I must not forget 
the lamp tonight. Oh! (In reaching for 
the lamp he knocks over the handbell, 
which falls to the floor loudly.) Oh! (As 
in recovering the bell he lets it ring 
again) 
(HELOISE appears at her door, with 
a light in her hand. She is in her 
night-clothes with her hair about her 
shoulders.) 


HELOISE: Who’s there? Oh! 


ABELARD: Héloise! (Struck by her ap- 
pearance) 


HELOISE: (Reprovingly) Master Abélard, 
the house is sleeping. Or it was, till you 
rang. 
ABELARD: I knocked over the bell on my 
desk. 


HELOISE: It is late to be working, Master. 


ABELARD: I had forgotten to keep count 
of time. (Unable to keep his eyes off 
her) 


HELOISE: Is it possible that you may 
forget to go to bed, Master? 


ABELARD: What? (Moving to stairs) No. 
I am going up now. (He goes up the 
stairs.) And God grace you for... 
light. (In weariness, he stumbles on a 
step.) 


HELOISE: You work so late so often. And 
even you cannot do without 
Master. 


sleep, 


ABELARD: Now that you have taught me 
so much, you must not call me “Master,” 
my dearest. 


HELOISE: (A little in anger) Then you 
must not call me “my dearest,” must 
you? (He looks at her without answer- 
ing. Annoyed.) And you have come up 
and left your lamp burning again. 


ABELARD: (Lightly) The moral in this 
might surely be that I should not be 
separated from my source of light. 
(Then again seriously) Héloise cannot 
we be .. . equals? 


HELOISE: In our respect of each other 
I hope that we are, Goodnight, Master. 
(She goes in.) 


(ABELARD, turning to go up the steps 
to the upper rooms, recollects the 
lamp. He is about to come back down 
when nuco shuffles in below.) 


ABELARD: Who's that? 


HucO: (Sleepily) Hugo! Master! You 
rang the bell. (Muttering) Where in 
Christendom is he now? Mas—! (About 
to shout.) 


ABELARD: Sh! Up here. Put out the lamp 
on my desk and get to bed. There’s 
a good fellow, 


HUGO: Here’s a good dog. And was that 
all that you rang for, Marster? (An- 
noyed) 


ABELARD: I did not ring for you. And 
speak quietly. 
HuGO: (Loudly) But I heard the bell, 


Maa-rster! 


ABELARD: Will you be quiet! I knocked it 
over. And did you take the Seneca 
back to Master Théo’s lodgings? 


HUGO: The red-bound vellums? No. She 
has them. The young mistress has them 
in her room beside you there. 


ABELARD: Oh. 


HUGO: Was that what you rang for, 
Marster? 
ABELARD: No! In the morning I shall 


want my “Civitate Dei”—which I be- 
lieve is .. . Oh yes. Yes. 


nuGO: (Nods) . 
has him too. 


.. “Cheevy Day”? She 


ABELARD: (Impatiently) I know! I know! 


HuGO: She has him but you rings for 
me. Do I have to go in and get it for 
you, Maa-rster? 


ABELARD: No! 
HUGO: (Taking the lamp and mutter- 


ing) Someone ought to tell him what 
he wants. 


ABELARD: What did you say? 
HuGO: I said, she seems to have every- 
thing you want, doesn’t she? But she'll 


give it you when she goes to bed—if 
you only ask. 
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ABELARD: (Losing his temper and shout- 
ing) Get to bed you animal! Get to bed! 
Do you hear me! 


HuGO: Should think the whole of Paris 
hears you—(Going)—ringing bells and 
shouting and calling people names, as 
if this was an island of dogs .. . (HUGO 
goes, taking the lamp.) 


(And as ABELARD turns in darkness to 
mount the stairs, HELOISE, again dis- 
turbed by the noise, comes to her 
door, holding the light.) 


HELOISE: What is it now, Master Abé- 
lard? 


ABELARD: It was Hugo. He thought I rang 
the bell, and then he said something 
which angered me. I am sorry that I 
should so raise my voice. Forgive me. 


HELOISE: Why—what did he say? 


ABELARD: Something foolish. You have 
learned enough for one day. You need 
sleep too. 


HELOISE: Wait, Master! (As he is turn- 
ing away) What Hugo said . . 
about me? 


. was it 


ABELARD: No, not only you. In the morn- 
ee 


HELOISE: (Persisting) . . . But if it was 
not only about me, was it, Master, about 
. us? 


ABELARD: Us? (He hesitates.) 


HELOISE: Surely, Master Abélard, you do 
know that your neglected students talk 
idly of . . . us? That that is why they 
no longer follow you home—in pursuit 
of Truth, 


ABELARD: Indeed. And what sort of thing 

do they say? 

HELOISE: What, Master, did Hugo say? 
(ABELARD slowly turns to face her 
fully.) 

ABELARD: Must the last lesson begin so 

soon? 

HELOISE: (After a pause) What did Hugo 

say? 


ABELARD: (Sighing) Very well, (Then, 
speaking as Master to pupil) Has Hugo 
a delicate mind? 


HELOISE: No. 


ABELARD: Does Hugo talk delicately or 
crudely? 
HELOISE: Crudely. 


ABELARD: Why? 


HELOISE: He can do no better. He has a 
crude mind and a course tongue. 


ABELARD: So that if Hugo were faced 
with something fine to say—with even 
the most delicate thing on earth—that 
delicate thing would still become crude 
on Hugo’s lips. Is that not so? 


HELOISE: Reason leads us to conclude so, 
Master. 
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ABELARD: But Hugo, with all his crud- 
ity, leads us beyond reason. Shall we 
proceed? 
(She pauses—the light trembling in 
her hand.) 


HELOISE: What did Hugo say? 


ABELARD: (Slowly) That it was not really 
my books I wanted—but you; not 
Knowledge—but knowledge of Héloise. 


(The sound of someone singing or 
playing the first song “A woman there 
will be . . .” comes from the street.) 


HELOISE: (With trembling lips) But that 
is not true? 


ABELARD: There is a song they sing in 
the streets today, and at night; for the 
subject never sleeps. And I wrote the 
song, and the cause was you. 


HELOISE: Me? Then I was the Woman? 
(Turning to go in) 


ABELARD: You are this woman. (Stopping 
her) We must face the truth of this. 


HELOISE: You taught me that Reason 


was necessary in the pursuit of Truth. . 


Was your teaching false? 
(The song persists in the distance.) 


ABELARD: No. (Holding her with his 

eyes) But teaching you is not teaching 
at all; 

It is having a light pour in on my soul, 

like sun on a resurrected tomb; 

and everything must be considered 
again 

in this new light. For out of my brain 

the bats fly up from darkness I 

had not admitted, and as they fly 

they strike the new light, suffer and cry 

out, “Withered dogma!” then fall; then 
die. 

And the temple crumbles with the tomb. 

And it may never be redesigned; 

till you are not only the light of my 
mind, 

but of my . . . body. Do you understand? 

(The song fades away along the 
street.) 


HELOISE: No, (Fearfully) Might it be 
more true to be crude—like Hugo, 
Master? For this must be true. And 
what is the truth of this? 


ABELARD: Oh, Héloise, millions of men 
have strained all sense to sound the 
sweet bell 
which tells this truth, How dare I 
hope to make that great bell toll? 
, 
(With intensity of thought and emo- 
tion) F 
think of what you feel. . . 
<6) 
Think of what I feel, saying so. 
These two self-aspiring sensations now 
somehow merge into the one; invent 
a sky 
of indescribably delicate blue 


. when I say 


in which two unbelievable clouds 
combine, 
to merge into one momentous delicacy— 
the gentlest cloud phenomenon of all 
time. 
That is the height, and the tenderness, 
of this; 
and the purity. 
Or is it better to say, 
“I love you”—and leave the imagining 
to you, 
in hopes that our imaginations too 
coincide? 
(Gently he takes the light from her 
hand) 
I have taught you to reason. I cannot 
teach you now to throw reason away. 
But, Oh, my love, we may outreach it. 
(She passionately embraces him.) 
The light. (He puts out the light, and, 
as the Curtain falls, he takes her into 
his arms.) 


(And once again the SINGER comes 
slowly to pass the dark house and 
we hear the second love song:) 


“Said the rose to the virgin, 

‘Praise not me; 
Praise not the beauty I unfold; 
Praise me not for purity. 
I unfold for unfolding—not for thee. 
Praise the process, 

and the bee’. . .” 


SCENE 5 


The same. Some days later — early 
morning. 


On rise of curtain the hall is empty, 
but the lamp is still burning on aBE- 
LaRD’s desk. 


FULBERT comes in and sees the lamp still 


burning. 


FULBERT: Hugo! Hugo! 
Hugo! Hugo! 


(Querulously) 


HuGO: (Off) Hugo! Hugo! (Huco comes 
in.) Oh, it’s you! 


FULBERT: Hugo, why is this lamp still 
burning here in the morning? 


HUGO: Because it wasn’t put out last 
night, I can’t keep up with him. (Mov- 
ing to it) This is the third time this 
week that I’ve had to put it out in the 
morning. 


FULBERT: You should have seen to it 
before you went to bed. It is your duty 
to look after your Master. 


HUGO: (Turning) Yes. And whose duty 
is it to look after your niece? 


FULBERT: I will not have you talk to me 
like this! 


HuGO: You will not have anyone else do 
it. But I’m not afraid of you. Why does 
he forget everything— including the 
money owed me? Why does he leave his 
lamp burning all night? And why 
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(Pointing to neLotse’s door) is her door 
bolted now and his never? Eh? That'll 
be another song for market. (Reaching 
for manuscript) 


FULBERT: Don’t touch his lamp or his 
papers with your filthy hands. (Raisin; 
his arm) You! ... 


HuGcO: Nah! I warn you not to raise your 
hand to me, Canon. (Moving off) Not 
till you come to a conclusion why your 
niece’s door is bolted now on the inside. 
Now I'll go to my Morning Mass with 
a better conscience than anyone else in 
this canonical coop of a house. (HUGO 
goes.) 

rutsert: God forgive him! But he is 
just an animal—and sees us so. (FULBERT 
moves to the desk and before putting 
out the lamp, he takes a look round to 
see that no one is there, then looks 
through some of the manuscripts.) What 
a strangely irresolute hand for such a 
mind. Why, I write better! What's this? 
(Reading) 


“Said the rose to the virgin, 

praise not me; 

praise not the beauty I unfold; 

I unfold for unfolding—not for thee 
Praise the process, and the bee.” 


A song? An obscure song—a strange 
song “Praise me not for purity 

"? (He puts out the lamp, and puts 
down the manuscript. Turning it over 
in his mind) “I unfold for unfolding— 
not for thee " (He looks up at 
HELOISE’s door.) “Praise the process. . . . 
and the bee...” (FuLBERT hesitantly 
mounts the stairs and goes toward the 
door of HELOISE’s room. Calling, gently.) 
Héloise! (He tries the door and finds it 
bolted. He is surprised. He knocks.) 
Héloise! Héloise! (Then he panics and 
turns.) Master Abélard! (He runs up 
the stairs and disappears toward ABE- 
LARD’s room.) 


(The door of her room opens and 
HELOISE comes out, and as she does she 
speaks to someone in the room.) 


HELOISE: No. You must not. (Drawing 
the door closed behind her back, she 
stands waiting in a sort of defiance as 
FULBERT comes back down the stairs, in 
appalled silence.) Uncle, (Shaking her 
head and searching for the words) You 
are wrong. The world is wrong. 


FULBERT: No. (Broken) It is true. Every- 
thing they said is true. And you have 
deceived me. I opened the door of this 
house to a great and good man... a 
saint, they said.... But these were 
wrong ...a pinnacle of height and 
purity ...and he. ... he is Satan in 
my house! 


HELOISE: (Deathly tense) If my Master 
is Satan, then is Heaven Hell; and all 
I ever want to be is deeply satanic. 


FULBERT: Christ!! (FULBERT strikes her. 
She does not flinch. And as she stands 
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me of having been your mistress. You 
must be free to rise. Not bound to me. 


firm he goes completely to pieces.) Oh 
... (Stumbling down the stairs) ... 
Héloise . . . (Weeping) Oh, Héloise! 
(As he stumbles out of the house) 
Héloise!! (For a moment she stands 
there, then) 


HELOISE: Oh God! (Like a whisper) 


(HELOISE turns and goes blindly into 
the room as the Act Curtain falls .. .) 


ACT TWO 


SCENE 1 


Over a year later—Brittany—the village 
of Le Palais—an orchard against the 
castle wall, Summer. 


HELOISE discovered, with a rose in her 


hand. 


Music of the second love song “Said the 
rose to the virgin”. 


As HELOISE puts the rose in her hair, the 
SINGER crosses the stage singing. HELOISE 
looks thoughtfully at the scene. 


THEO, travel-stained, enters from the 
opposite direction. With a few quick 
steps he comes up behind her and puts 
his hands over her eyes 


HELOISE: Oh no? (Not moving; not dar- 
ing to think it might be aBELARD) No. 
(Feeling his hands) No. (THEO lets his 
hands fall and she swings round.) Théo! 
Oh, how lovely to see anybody from 
Paris. 

THEO: Just anybody? 


HELOISE: But what brings you to Brit- 
tany? What brought you, Théo? 

THEO: A horse. 

HELOISE: (Laughing) Yes, I know. But 
why? Why did you come? 

THEO: Because you are here. 

HELOISE: Because I am here? (Uncer- 
tainly, then playfully) Am I to believe, 
Master Gola, that I have attracted you 


all the way from Paris to Brittany?—a 
five-days’ journey? 


THEO: Ah, believe it or not. Truth’s in- 
different. But I can see no good reason, 
can you, to limit your powers of at- 
traction to a Sabbath day’s journey? 


HELOISE: Not even after these months? 


THEO: Not after all the years that you 
have yet to live. 


HELOISE: To my shame, Théo, I think 
that I could live quite a time on flattery. 


THEO: To my greater glory I think that 
I could live till I die giving it you. But 
I am squire to my knight. 


HELOISE: Peter? 


THEO: And carry his message. 


you stand by my side. i need you there. 
With Fulbert at peace, you can join me. 


HELOISE: A message. Oh, well, a message 
is something. 


THEO: Yes, this one is. 


HELOISE: Well, may I have it? (Eagerly) 
You haven't lost it, have you? 

THEO: No, no. I have it here. It has 
never been elsewhere. (Tapping his 
forehead) Now how did it go... . (Tant- 
alizingly) It was something about wait- 
ing till .. . (Muttering to himself) . . . 
waiting till . . . 


HELOISE: Théo Gola. . . . I would have 
you know that I have a son who can be 
as tantalizing as you—but I spank him 
for it. 


THEO: Yes, mother, I know. 


HELOISE: Then am I to be allowed to 
have my message from Paris? 


THHEO: From Paris? Did I say from 
Paris? 
HELOISE: Don’t Théo. (Declaring the 


game at an end) His words are my 
food. And I am starved. 


THEO: You will not go hungry. 
HELOISE: Why, what did he say? 


THEO: That you were to wait here— 


HELOISE: Wait here? You mean in 
Brittany? 
THEO: (Smiling) I mean here—in this 


orchard—by this very wall. Here, where 
as a boy he would look out over his 
father’s fields. You are to wait here— 
just as long as it takes him to kiss his 
sister's cheek, caress his son’s head and 
cross the orchard, 


HELOISE: No! (With relief and joy as 
THEO nods) He's here? 


THEO: Yes. I must see to the horses, 


HELOISE: Wait, Théo, (Restraining him 
as he turns to go) Do you know why 
he has come back so soon? Is there 
trouble in Paris? 


THEO: There will always be trouble in 
Paris—I hope. 


HELOISE: No, but... (Not to be put 
off) ... Has he told you why he has 
come bach? 


THEO: The great battle has begun—in 
Paris. Bernard, Alberic, all the foe. This 
is for the mind of Man. And in that final 
battle I believe that he wants you by 
him, 

HELOISE: That is my wish too—but under 
what conditions could I possibly return 
to Paris? Fulbert would seize me. He is 
still my guardian—legally. 


THEO: (Deliberately) Think of one con- 
dition; and, when you do, think of what 
you once said to me:—‘“The sacred 
things of life must all, in our day, be 
renewed by a sort of profanity.” Here 
he is. 
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FULBERT: Ha! (With relieved laughter) 


Why? (Suddenly suspicious again) 








(ABELARD comes in, looking more like 
the knight he was by birth than the 
philosopher he was by vocation. He 
almost takes her off her feet into his 


arms.) 
ABELARD: Ah, Loisa! Loisa! Here is 
Heaven! 
HELOISE: Does it follow, Master, that 


Paris was Hell? 


ABELARD: Hell? (Looking at THEO) Has 
Théo said anything? 


THEO: No, no. (Quickly) Though I could 
say that the few days on horseback in 
between were sheer Purgatory. The dust 
I swallowed!—His. Which way to the 
stables? 


ABELARD: They'll announce themselves. 
(Laughing) They lie upwind! (THEO 
goes.) Théo is so happy to see you. And 
in the family here there seems nothing 
but joy about the child. And Oh how 
they love you. 


HELOISE: And how they adore you. Did 
you waken my master? 


ABELARD: The little Master? Of course. 
By this means. (Kissing her forehead) 
Let’s sit in the sun. For two weeks I 
need do nothing more than adore you 
according to the mood, the time of day, 
the weather, and the way you do your 
hair. Sit here. (Sitting by the wall) 
Come. Sit by me, silent one. I didn’t 
really awaken my rival in love. Sit. 
(Patting ground by him) I let him sleep. 
I let him dream on. For I hadn’t the 
courage to challenge him for your at- 
tention. (As HELOISE subsides beside 
him and intently looks at his face) Yes, 
but not all that amount of attention. 


HELOISE: Why have you left the field of 
battle? 


(As he turns her head gently away 
from looking at him, and lays it on 
his shoulder, without answering her.) 


ABELARD: There’s a scent of roses round 
your hair. Ah, the source! (Consciously 
trying to break her serious silence) The 
rose itself. Why? Aren’t you happy that 
I have come back? 


HELOISE: Beyond words. This is a mo- 
ment in my dreams. 


ABELARD: For two whole weeks it will 
be Heaven. 


HELOISE: Heaven, is no fortnight affair, 
Master. 


ABELARD: Would a lifetime serve better, 
Mistress? 


HELOISE: No. No better than a moment. 
In eternity only the quality counts for 
time. 


ABELARD: Yet the heavenly moment, like 
a drop in a pool, starts earthy conse- 
quences, I have seen the ripples spread 
and the reeds in the mud begin to 
tremble. 
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ALBERIC: Why, what do you know? 





THEO: Here he is. 


ABELARD: Ah, Loisa! 


Loisa! 


Here is Heaven! 


(Steve Wolfson, Mitzi Hoag, Eugene Miles) 





HELOISE: Fulbert? (As he nods in silent 
assent) We are bound to stir the unseen 
reed on the unsought shore. Don’t covet 
responsibility where the withered reeds 
tremble, 


ABELARD: He is all but insane. Yes. And 
this we have done. It is as if, in him, 
our dream had turned to nightmare. 


HELOISE: It had to be. 


ABELARD: But must we claim no respon- 


sibility for the creatures created by our 
dream? 


HELOISE: In the place where dreams 
occur, the dreamer is the stranger. He 
may not authorize his dream. 


ABELARD: Yet he must be true to him- 
self—and to the final Authority—and 
His Charity. 


HELOISE: Which is love—not pity. 
ABELARD: But mercy. 


Héloise—when I was a little boy, 

this castle was a magic castle to me. 

And from a room high up in this very 
wall 

my father’s voice, instructing me, 

would merge with bird-songs in that 
tree: 

the voice of a soldier who was a saint. 


HELOISE: (Dreamily relaxing into his 
arms) Your sister has told me how fine 
he was. 


ABELARD: The finest man I will ever 

know, (Peering out over the country) 

With his consent I would sit alone in 
that room— 

the old shields shining, and the boar’s 
head on the wall— 


(As ABELARD stands, irresolute, the 


looking from my legendary cell 
across the historic country. 
In the trees, 
beyond that ribbon river, I would see 
a dress in the sun, or cloaked figures 
in the rain, 

move between village and village and 
—moodily— 

I'd brood on my Princess. 


HELOISE: Your Princess? (Almost teas- 
ingly) 


ABELARD: Yes, 

For castles were not made— 

not at that age—which were not meant 
to be 

sanctuaries for damsels in distress. 

But this grave brooding prince was not 
content 

with princesses. His Princess would be 
a saint. 

Oh, (As she turns to see his face) 

there was the sadness in it, even then, 

that saints must suffer; but in his 
suffering 

he had to redeem her. 

Oh, there was the improbability too— 

in saintliness—that any Princess could be 

found to fill the nature of his dream. 

But, (Looking into her troubled face) 

now that she has come, would it not 
seem 

natural that she should be his Queen, 

and a marriage... . 


HELOISE: No! (Interrupting) No, Peter. 
(She rises.) 


ABELARD: But why not marriage? Is it 


no honour to you to be acknowledged 
as my wife? 


HELOISE: We think of honour differently. 
No honour could add to the glory for 
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HUGO: Out. (And as FULBERT seems not 


me of having been your mistress, You 
must be free to rise. Not bound to me. 


ABELARD: Would you rob Fulbert of 
reason?—and me of respect. 


HELOISE: Respect? Would you rob me of 
honour, in robbing the Church and the 
world of you? 


ABELARD: But this marriage would be 
secret. 


HELOISE: Secret? Oh, Peter—you are a 
child. 


ABELARD: But to this Fulbert has agreed, 
and on oath to keep the secret. 


BELOISE: Fulbert has agreed? (Incredu- 
lously) But—no. (Afraid) This is night- 
mare already. Peter, how could such a 
secret be kept? No. Don’t let this 
happen. 


ABELARD: It is too late. I had not thought 
you were unready to be my wife. My 
oath is already given. 


HELOISE: (Fiercely) You had no right to 
commit me to this! 


ABELARD: But you do not understand .. . 


HELOISE: .. . I do! I do. This was my 
sphere of wisdom—not yours, And have 
you not at all times taught me that only 
Love can both bind and set us free? 
Was Love not to be our one tie? Christ 
in His Mercy!—what have you done? 


ABELARD: Héloise, listen to me. (Gently 
forcing her to face him) I am not afraid 
to be tied to you by all possible bonds. 
Are you? 


HELOISE: (After a long pause) Yes. This 
is one which would drag us both down 
to God knows what depths. You were 
to be a priest, the high priest of Truth. 
And through me you were to gain noth- 
ing but truth. And now care will weigh 
you down and I shall be that care. If 
you can think of Fulbert, think of me— 
and that honour. 


(He looks at her as though torn with 
doubt.) 


ABELARD: * (Turning) Stay here with the 
child. I shall return to Paris, I shall 
break my oath: and risk the outcome. 


HELOISE: The outcome? (Fearfully) Oh, 
what possessed you to commit us to 
this? If you break oath with him now, 
he may do something dreadful. I know. 
I know the dark passions which sweep 
through that man. Don’t go back to 
Paris. Don’t ever go back to Paris again. 
There is all of Christendom open to you! 


ABELARD: But the battle is joined. And at 
the centre of the world. To desert Paris 
now would mean utter defeat to all 
those who trust me—even to you. All 
the scheming spiders would come, and 
‘crawl through Paris and gradually the 
brain of the mind of the world would 
become enmeshed in their web. No, my 
sword is in the sun. And I had seen 
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you stand by my side. i need you there. 
With Fulbert at peace, you can join me. 
I need you. 


HELOISE: (Resignedly) If this is your 
way to live for your world and to love 
me, then I will come to Paris and I will 
be married in secret. While I am near 
my uncle I can be your protection 
against his treachery, For over him I 
do have power. And oh, I need that you 
need me. 


ABELARD: (Taking her in his arms) Trust 
the goodness in this, to lead us away 
from possible nightmare. 


HELOISE: God is more than good. It is 
He, if He chooses, will punish us. 


ABELARD: But surely you do not see our 
love as a sin? 


HELOISE: Not our love, To be married in 
shame; that is our sin. Thank God that 
your sister loves the child. For he dare 
not be seen in Paris. He must stay. 
Peter, let us start tomorrow. 


ABELARD: Tomorrow? (Amazed) 


HELOISE: Or tonight—while I am still 
strong—or weak. It is to be secret? 
Then—I think I shall be married in 
black at midnight. I hear him crying. 
He will be hungry. (As aBELARD hesi- 
tates) Come. (HELOISE goes. ABELAKD fol- 
lows slowly after her, as the scene 
changes . . .) 


SCENE 2 


Paris—some weeks later—a gateway- 
the East entrance to the Cloister School. 


Before rise of curtain the bells of Paris 
grow in clamour, then as the great bell 
alone begins to strike a resounding six, 
the curtain rises. 


On rise of Curtain, suptro stands by the 
gate and FULBERT comes in, happily and 
as if chatting to himself, though one 
cannot be sure for the noise of the deaf- 
ening bell. 


suptro: (Calling after him) Good after- 
noon, Canon Fulbert! (Frutsert looks at 
him—but, the words being drowned by 
the bell, and possibly anything in con- 
tent, he keeps going. Louder) Good 
afternoon!! Canon!! 


(FULBERT stops, suspiciously.) 
FULBERT: What did you say? 
supmro: I... (Shouting) ... said 
(Then as the bell completely drowns 


him he indicates the competition and 
gives up.) 


(FULBERT turns to go: But as he does 


so, the bell stops. Cautiously he turns 
back.) 


FULBERT: Monsieur . . 
pered) ... 


. (Almost whis- 
. what did you say? 


supiro: I said, “Good afternoon.” 





FULBERT: Ha! (With relieved laughter) 
Why? (Suddenly suspicious again) 
Should I know you? 


supiro: Supiro is the name. I had the 
honour—through your servant Hugo—to 
recommend the Spanish doctor to you. 


FULBERT: Honour. Who? O, Hugo! He is 
only mine by adoption, It is my way 
to acquire life, it seems, eh. The Spanish 
doctor? He tells a strange story, the 
Spanish doctor. But she is back again, 
and there is no necessity. He is just a 
man. You understand, I do not know 
you. What was it you said. Oh, yes— 
Good afternoon! (FULBERT moves off.) 


suptro: (To self) I don’t believe he 
heard a word I said. 


FULBERT: Oh, yes I did. (Returning) 
Monsieur Supiro, I apologize for seem- 
ing rude. You must take no offence, 
but occasionally something comes be- 
tween me and my hearing. It is a thing 
which is peculiar to me, she says. Yes— 
(Reflectively)—a sort of bell. Even as 
they read the marriage vows I heard a 
bell . . . (Stopping, confused) The bell 
is often the real bell. The great bell. 
(Looking up, to Notre Dame) My niece 
is at home and waiting for me, so... . 
good afternoon. (Moving off.) 


suprro: Any time I can be of service, 
Canon! (FULBERT hurries off, almost run- 
ning away from him. To self, and satis- 
fied) “Even as they read the marriage 
vows ...” It adds up. It adds up. And 
the total will be absolute certainty. Oh. 
(As ALBERIC comes out through the 
gateway.) 
Here comes The Absolute—uncertainly 
(As ALBERIC uncertainly approaches 
him.) 


ALBERIC: Monsieur— 


suPIRO: (Indicating gateway and build- 
ing beyond) Archdeacon—have you 
been to school to our teacher? 


ALBERIC: I have been to sample his 
teachings. Monsieur, we need no intro- 
duction, nor do I need to tell you how 
the Church is offended, our youth mis- 
led and the mind of generations under 
taint today from teachings that are the 
fruit of a tree whose roots you may 
well know are serpentine. 


supiro: Oh, I have some knowledge of 
the knowledge of such a tree. 


ALBERIC: And I am empowered by Holy 
Church when I ask you why Canon 
Fulbert visited you at the height of 
summer and what on that occasion he 
said; and what words he had with you 
just now. 


supirO: Oh, just now we had words— 
two, “good” “afternoon.” Oh, I shan’t 
run, away. What he said to me in the 
summer well—very little in addition to 
what I already knew about certain 
parties to a certain contract 
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ALBERIC: Why, what do you know? 


supmro: I come by knowledge, Arch- 
deacon Alberic, at a certain spiritual 
expense to me. I part with it at a profit, 
if it profits the man who would relieve 
me of a certain strain in holding it here. 
(Tapping his brow) But I know the 
church—that’s a certainty. 


ALBERIC: Do you mean that you know 
our institution, the Church—or a par- 
ticular building. 


supiro: Oh, both, both. And I could be 
more particular still about a certain 
church ceremony: a secret ceremony. 
But I am very particular and I am sure 
it is distasteful to us both seeking cer- 
tainty in the street. You will find on this 
piece of parchment a time and a place 
to pursue our acquaintance, Yet I must 
warn you that it may be expensive, But 
you should know the profit and loss of 
damnation, surely. (ALBERIC, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, takes the piece of 
parchment and goes off, as a bell sounds 
within the gateway.) Oh, (Sighing) how 
I wish my clients would show more re- 
sistance. Yet, that one at least let’s his 
conscience know that he knows where 
it is. He’s not afraid. And the worst 
sin in the world may yet be the taking 
up of an appeasing policy to your own 
conscience, Aha! Here comes the new 
star—falling. 


(As ABELARD, deep in thought comes 


through the gate, moving quickly.) 


I must make sure that it doesn’t fall on 
me. Master Abélard! 


ABELARD: Well, sir . 
is it? Who are you? 


. . (Stopping) What 


supiro: You have not yet the misfortune 
to know me, but I have the misfortune 
to know Hugo, your servant. 


ABELARD: He is no longer, thank heaven, 
a servant of mine. He serves Canon 
Fulbert. What of him? 


suPpiIrO: He drinks strong wine, Master, 
and 


ABELARD: And so do I. (Impatiently) 


And I detest gossip. Good day! 


suptrO: But in drinking he talks .. . 
(ABELARD hesitates and turns back.) 
And, as in drinking you say he shares 
with you, so in talking he obviously 
shares with the Canon something he 
shouldn’t share with others—should he? 
But he does. (ABELARD looks him in the 
eye and supiro is not at all put out.) 


ABELARD: I think I understand you, 
Monsieur. Is money your object? Be- 
cause— 

supirO: No, no—not immediately. My 
object is to serve—for what I am. And 
I am on the side of Reason and can wait 
a reasonable time. I am like a bride- 
groom, sure of his bride, Master. I can 
wait. Good afternoon—Master. (SUPIRO 
goes.) 
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(As ABELARD stands, irresolute, the 
sound of his scholars coming from the 
school is heard. He moves off, taking 
refuge from this approaching sound 
as—The Scene Curtain falls . . .) 


SCENE 3 
FULBERT’S hall. Soon after-_the same day. 
HUGO sits, helping himself to wine. 


FULBERT: Hugo! Hugo! (Calling) Hugo! 
Hugo! 


HUGO: (Mimicking him) Hugo! Hugo! 

The old miser. 

FULBERT: (Approaching) Hugo! Hugo! 

HuGO: (Mimicking) Hugo! Hugo! 
(FULBERT comes in and looks puzzled.) 


FULBERT: (Disturbed) Hugo, who was 
calling your name? 


HUGO: My name, Canon Fulbert (Inno- 
cently) You was. 


FULBERT: Yes, I know, but... It must 
be my hearing. I imagine things. Hugo, 
where is she? 


HUGO: Out. (And as FULBERT seems not 
to hear) Out!! (He shouts at the deaf 
old man and it is obvious that HucO 
feels he “rules the roost.”) 


FULBERT: (Querulously) But I told you 
not to let her go out alone. 


Huco: Am I serving for her watch-dog 
too?—And on the same pittance, eh? 


Eh? 


FULBERT: Go and find her, Hugo, please. 
Go and— 


HuGOo: Sick-nurse to you, nursemaid to 
her, and porter to him! (Turning to go) 


FULBERT: Him! Was he here? 


HucO: My late master—the husband? 
How should I know? Aren't his comings 
and goings secret, eh? 


FULBERT: Yes, no one must know—and 
they don’t know, do they, Hugo? If 
they did, he might even have to go, 
mightn’t he? —out of Paris—out of 
Christendom, perhaps. 


HUGO: Woa, turnip! He might say I did 
that too. So, when you’re outside and 





SUPIRO: You have not yet the misfortune to know me, 
but | have the misfortune to know Hugo, your servant. 


ABELARD: He is no longer, thank heaven, a servant of mine. 
(Eugene Miles, Hugh Palmerston) 
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you feel the pain in your head for god- 
sake you stop talking. 


rutsert: Surely I’m capable of control- 
ling my tongue ...I... (Worried) 
Have I said anything strange .. . now? 
Have I? 


HucO: No. 
(HELOISE comes in.) 


FuLBeRT: Am I likely to have said any- 
thing strange outside? Anything for- 
bidden? 


HELOISE: Uncle Fulbert! 


nuco: She’s come herself. (Going) And 
watch that clapper, Canon Bell. (Point- 
ing to his own tongue) Sometimes you 
don't hear it wag now. (HUGO goes, with 
wine glasses.) 


HELOISE: Uncle Fulbert . . . (Standing 
in the doorway.) 


FULBERT: . . . Come here, my love. What 
a beautiful woman my girl has become. 
I like your hair that way. What? What 
is wrong with me? (As she looks in- 
tently at him.) 


HELOISE: How is it that people know 
about my marriage? 


ruteert: Sh! (Looking round) Do you 
mean that they have guessed already? 


HELOISE: I mean that they have been 
told. 


FULBERT: Oh. I swear thai I did not 
break my oath, I kept my tongue... 
I... (Suddenly changing) Yet... if 
it is known, why should we deny it? 
Eh? 

HELOISE: I wonder if you know what 
you do? 


FULBERT: But why deny it? You did not 
want this marriage. Did you? Did you? 
And why should we care what happens 
to him? You have been good—oh, so 
good! You have done all you can. And 
now he will be driven away and it will 
all be as it was before and you will 
always stay with me. No. I took oath 
and I held my tongue. But it it is known 
I will not deny it! I will not lie! 


HELOISE: You must be mad! 


FULBERT: You keep on saying that! Why? 
Do you want me to be? Sometimes I 
think my madness is you—and that you 
want to drive me mad. Stop looking at 
me so or... (Cries of pain off, from 
HUGO) Oh! (Troubled) What was it? 
Did you hear something? 


(ABELARD comes in.) 


ABELARD: Yes, Canon Fulbert. It is a 
weakness in me to have usurped the 
wrath of God, May He forgive me but— 
(Advancing) 


HELOISE: Peter! What have you done? 


ABELARD: Thrashed a servant for break- 
ing an oath. (Advancing on the fright- 
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ened FuLBERT) Should I stop at Hugo? 
He says not. 


ruLBert: Oh! (Cowering fearfully) Yes, 
strike me! Strike me down! That is all 
that is needed now. Strike! 


ABELARD: If this is your doing you will 
be struck down—but not by me. You 
are in God’s hands now. I have exer- 
cised what mercy I could. (Turning to 
HELOISE) Héloise . . . 


FULBERT: Oh! (Holding his head) I tried 
not to hate you.I . . . Oh, Hugo! (Call- 
ing) The pain! It is the bell—the bell is 
beating again! (Going) Hugo! Hugo! 
(FULBERT goes.) 


HELOISE: Oh, Peter, why did you ever 
choose this way? 


ABELARD: God knows—I hoped. (Then 
hurriedly) I have come to tell you to 
prepare to go. Come to my lodgings as 
soon as it is dark. It is now dangerous 
to stay. The light is beginning to go 
now. Come soon. 


HELOISE: I was already prepared. (Sad- 
ly) But I dare not remain at your 
rooms. Where shall I go from there? 


ABELARD: Argenteuil—it may be early — 


in the morning and Théo will . . . 


HELOISE: . . . Argenteuil?—The village? 


ABELARD: The convent—I had arranged 
with the Abbess—your old teacher. 


HELOISE: .. . You had arranged? 
ABELARD;: Yes. Oh, there is not time to 
explain now. It will be safe. Because 
she will let you wear the vestments of 
a nun—less the veil, of course—and that 
will gradually kill the report which 
Fulbert has spread about our marriage. 
We can then... 


. Gradually? Shall I be 
(ABELARD looks at her.) 


HELOISE: 
there long? 
How long? 


ABELARD: I shall come to see you fre- 
quently and we shall walk together in 
the country. 


HELOISE: In the winter, too? 
ABELARD: Oh, my love, It shall be as 


short as necessity demands. Go upstairs 
now and get ready. 


HELOISE: It would be better if we went 
separately. I can slip away. Go now! 


ABELARD: But if you do not reach my 
lodgings within the hour, I shall come 
back for you. (They embrace and ABE- 
LARD goes, HELOISE runs upstairs into her 
room.) 


(HUGO come in cautiously.) 


HuGO: It’s all right, Canon. I think he’s 
gone, and she’s nipped up into her 
room, Canon! (Calling off.) 


(FULBERT comes in and stands trying 
to speak.) 


FULBERT: She ... she ... she... she 
a 


HuGO: What’s the matter with you? I 
told you not to get excited (Shouting 
at him) Fulbert! Do you hear me! 


FULBERT: I heard a bell, Hugo. 
HuGO: What the .. |! 


FULBERT: (With unnatural calm) Under 
the stairs in the deep cupboard, Hugo, 
we have twelve tall glasses and three 
bellshaped decanters? Eh? Am I right? 


HuGO: (Looking at him) 
strange creature, Canon. 


You're a 


FULBERT: (Calmly) I have a clever 
memory, that is all. There, (Pointing) 
under the stairs. Come, you will see that 
I am right. I said, come! (With sudden 
authority) 


Huco: All right! All right! (Rather 
sobered by the evident madness) 


(FULBERT leads HUGO to, and opens the 
cupboard under the stairs.) 


FULBERT: In these things I am never 
wrong. Now, look in. (Smugly) 


(As HuGo, afraid to refuse, does so, 
HELOISE comes from her room, does 
not see them, and moves to the stairs 
to come down.) 


Was I not right? (Stepping back he sees 
HELOISE who is dressed to go out and has 
a valise in her hand.) Oh! (There is a 
silence as he looks at her.) 


HELOISE: (Fearfully) Uncle, I... 
am going out for a little. 


FULBERT: (Gently) 
(Fiercely) Go away! 


Hugo, go away. 


(The bell strikes the half hour. Huco 
goes, looking back at them both 
standing motionless.) 


FULBERT: (With frightening calm and 
gentlness) So, you are going? Come 
down, Great hurt creates great calm. 
Come down. (Gently) 


HELOISE: (Not moving) It was never my 
intention to hurt you, but now that 
you are so... 


FULBERT: (Quickly) . so strange? 
Eh? You have always been strange. But 
I had believed it genius, but instruct me 
in the brilliance of this deceit—this in- 
sistence on my insanity? Eh? Come 
down. 


HELOISE: But I have not said that you 
were insane. 


FULBERT: But you said that my mind 
would strike me down. Come down! 


HELOISE: I did not say so. And I hate to 
go on hurting you. I must go now—out 
of your world. 


FULBERT: Is there another world for you 
not Hell? (Fiercely) Come down! (HE- 
LOISE comes fearfully down and stops.) 
Now, (Gently as to a child) Héloise, my 
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little one, have I not often been good 
to you? 

HELOISE: Yes, but. . . 

FULBERT: .. . and educated you well? 
HELOISE: Yes. 


FULBERT: Given you comfort and good 
food? (Step-by-step losing his calm.) 


HELOISE: Yes. 
And liberty, and affection? 


HELOISE: Yes, yes. 


FULBERT: 


FULBERT: Then what have I done wrong? 
(Crying out) Why have I deserved such 
anguish? 

HELOISE: I do not believe that suffering 
comes to us by our deserving. 


FULBERT: (Excitedly) Do you mean that 
if it had been in your power you would 
have spared me this? Answer me. 
Please! 


HELOISE: I do. (Moving down past him.) 


FULBERT: Then Héloise, my darling one, 
(Moving after her) spare me now. Don't 
go away! I need you. I need you more 
than anyone else in the whole world 
needs you now! 


HELOISE: (Frightened) Let me pass! 


FULBERT: (Blocking her way) He dare 
not keep you now. And why should we 
obey him? 
HELOISE: Have you not made him my 
husband? 


FULBERT: But the whole world does not 
know he is your husband, Would you 
go out into the world and seem to be 
his mistress—his harlot? 


HELOISE: For his sake—would to God 
that I were. 


FULBERT: Oh! (Appalled) Then you are 
possessed of the Devil! And I have 
wasted my life upon you. For I have set 
my course by how you would go, And 
now that you are going to Hell must I 
follow you too, fiend!!! (He strikes her, 
so that she stumbles and in doing so 
drops the key of ABELARD’s rooms.) 


HELOISE: Ah!!! (In pain) 


FULBERT: (Piteously) I did not mean to 
strike you. Oh, rise. Rise! (He goes to 
her but she thrusts him away. He picks 
up the key.) Where does this key fit? 
Where would you go? Héloise! I must 
know where you will be. Stop! (He 
struggles with her.) Where will you be, 
my love? Where will you be? 


HELOISE: Argenteuil!—the convent — 
(Weeping) —as I did, as a girl—to learn. 


(As he is taken by surprise and shock 
at this he relaxes his grip. HELOISE 
slips away through the doorway.) 


FULBERT: Ar-gent-euil!! (Stunned) Hé- 
loise!) Come back! Héloise! (FULBERT 
runs out, to the door. Off.) Heloise!!! 
Héloise! 
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(HUGO enters.) 


HuGO: For godsake, Canon, don’t bellow 
so with the door open. 


FULBERT: (Off) Come back! (xuco hauls 
FULBERT back in.) 


HuGO: The whole of Paris will hear 
you, with the door open. (HUGO puts 
him in a seat and runs to shut the door. 
FULBFRT sits staring ahead of him.) 


FULBERT: So she’s gone. Argenteuil! He 
is burying her in the black veil, (Jn his 
strange calm again) But this widower 
Satan shall never again have anyone, 
anyone. (Bell of Notre Dame strikes 
three-quarters. He looks up and out.) 
If the bell lost its tongue. I would have 
to come down—come down. St. Au- 
gustine touched the bell . . . “and so 
never living never dead, but ever dying. 
This is the worst thing that can happen 
toaman”... 


HuGO: (Uneasily) What are you talking 
about now? 


FULBERT: When Satan was lodger in my 
house he paid me as highly as his 
plunder was deep. I set it aside for— 
for learning. The Spanisn doctor says it 
is costly, so—Hugo—Supiro—get me 
Monsieur Supiro. 





HUGO: Supiro? Why? 


FULBERT: (Shouting) 
commanded!! 


Do as you are 


(As HuGo faces him and the Scene 
Curtain falls one may hear the NUNs’ 
voices chanting—) 


NUNS’ voices: Lacerata 
Jacent membra 
Parvulorum 
Et tam lacte 
Quam cruore 


Rigant humum .. . (Fading) 


SCENE 4 


Fulbert’s hall. The next evening. 


On rise of curtain, it is dark but for a 
glow from the lamp by the desk and the 
red light from the fire. 


suPIRO is there, taking stock of every- 
thing in the room, especially the desk 
where ABELARD used to work; this FruL- 
BERT has kept unchanged. The handbell 
is still there. suptro lifts it and tinkles it 
gently. 


HuGOo: (Off, calling) Canon! He’s here! 
Supiro! He’s here! (suprro quickly puts 
down the bell, darts back to the fire 
and his wine. HUGO comes into the dark 
room.) He’s on his way up. He’s down 
in the cellar at his money box again. 
Oh, and he says he doesn’t want the 
lamp lit. So you'll just have to make do 
—like I do. (Drinking also. nuco has 
been making rather free with FULBERT’S 
wine.) 


suptrO: You don’t seem happy, Hugo. 
And in a comfortable place like this? 
With such amenities. (Indicating wine) 


HuGO: (Thickly) I never wanted to come 
to this place—never wanted to come to 
Paris at all. Happy? Huh! My Master 
beats me for what this one did, and 
neither of them pays me what they both 
owe. I’m sick of slavery, I am. Sick of it! 


supirO: There’s only one answer to that 
sickness, Hugo. Be your own Master-— 
like me. It pays, I only do what I am 
implored to do by a world which 
evolves its fate in a way who am I to 
criticize? Eh? But oh! .. . the dirty 
work Humanity requires of me. The 
disgust I feel of what I have to do! I pay 
dearly, in disgust—so I make people 
pay—in cash. 


HuGO: I'd like to make him pay for 
beating me; then run away to Brittany. 
What did you say? Drink up! (Sighing) 
Brittany. 


supiro: (Expanding) If I take the risk 
for the wicked world of eternal dam- 
nation then surely I am entitled to 
compensations, Hugo? And I have them. 
Money?—-stacks of it! Women?—corol- 
lary to stacks of the same! Food— 
mn-ah! . Heavenly! I can’t afford 
to live badly. For in the end, as soon as 
breath leaves my blissful bones, the 
Avenger will pounce like a plummet 
and I shall be rent in Hell, And I'll de- 
serve it. Oh, it needs courage, Hugo. 
But the rewards are sure. Are you sure 
of Heaven? Are you sure of Hell? Hon- 
estly? Not honestly! 


HUGO: No, not honestly .. . 


suPIro: Look at our Abelard. Is he sure? 
Honestly. I tell you, Hugo, there’s no 
proof! And even if there were, who 
wants to suffer in hopes of Heaven 
when he can get heavenly pleasures 
here . . . without hope. Eh? Hugo? 
In a month you could be like me— 
gem-studded! (Flourishing rings, etc.) 


HuGO: (Looking unsteadily at him) But 
everybody hates you. 


suPiIRO: Three women adore me! Oh, 
men may hate me, but life is a complete 
scheme here below and I am no small 
part of that scheme. Condemn me and 
you condemn it all! But share my risks 
and you share my power. 


HuGO: (Sulkily) Don’t want power. Only 
want money enough to live. 


supirO: Then, begin to live now. (Pro- 
ducing coins} Hold hypotheical damna- 
tion at bay with a little pile of gold. 
There! (Putting money in HuGO’s hand) 


HUGO: (Fascinated by what’s in his 
hand) Gold! (Slowly) What do I do for 
this? 

suPIRO: Do? Just watch me, learn and 
then . . . do. Oh, there’s technique in 
doing, Hugo. Sh! Canon Fulbert! 
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(As FuLBert shuffles in holding some- 
thing heavy under his gown suPIRO 
sits, and waits for the old man to 
begin.) 


FULBERT: (With quiet intensity) Mon- 
sieur, I come before you with a special 
mission to perform—having recourse to 
your reputation for doing what might 
be done. (Sighing) It is dreadfully 
simple, monsieur, and very specific; 
only, I cannot make it seem so, For I 
must perforce be circumspect and vague. 
And— 
supmo: Naturally, Canon. Won't you 
sit? 

(FPULBERT is staring into the dark 

where HUGO sits at ABELARD’s desk.) 


FULBERT: There is someone behind you, 
monsieur. Oh, it is only Hugo. Poor 
Hugo! Light the lamp, Hugo. (He sits.) 
How can I explain? I do not find this 
easy, monsieur. 


supmro: You have my sympathy. 


FULBERT: Now isn’t that strange? Do you 
know, I have everyone’s sympathy. But 
it will not do. Nothing short of surgery 
will do. One must be clinical .. . “If 
the eye offend” (Leaning for- 
ward) You know a surgeon. I should 
like . . . Oh, “like” is not the word. 
I need to speak to you alone, Hugo, go 
away! 


supimro: Yes, Hugo, go away. 


Huco: (Thickly) I'll go away, I'll go 
away—(Going)—to Brittany if you'll 
show me the way. (HUGO goes unsteadily. 
FULBERT sits and suPpiRO draws his chair 
up so that he may be heard more easily.) 


FuLBertT: (To self) There was a child 
too. She was a child. That must not go 
on 


supIrO: Now, Canon, speak your mind. 


FULBERT: My mind? Oh, yes—my mind. 
I am aware that I am accounted mad. 
Oh, yes, I am! In fact it is highly prob- 
able. I have suffered so . . . but this 
rings like reason, does it not, to you? 


supiro: (Uneasily) Of course, Canon. 


FULBERT: And being “out of one’s mind” 
one might logically say, what a golden 
opportunity for being objective? But 
one can only be reasonable, And this is 
reasonable. I am the servant of Reason. 
Do you understand? 


suPtRO: (Beginning to realize his mad- 
ness) I begin to, Canon. Yes—I under- 
stand. 


FULBERT: Then. (Quickly opening his 
gown and taking casket out) I have 
money here. Here! (Proffering it.) 


suPmro: But I have done nothing yet. 


FULBERT: You have understood. And in 
understanding you may have to cry out 
for great compensation. 
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supiro: Compensation? Canon Fulbert 
(Standing up)—you did me an honour 
to call me here. But I never take money 
or instructions from a sick man. 


FULBERT: Sick! (Rising) Monsieur Su- 
piro, I am not sick—unless being so 
terribly wronged destroys tissue. Look! 
In this casket is all my worldly wealth. 
(He holds it for suptro to see.) 


supiro: (Impressed) It is a great deal. 
I had no idea you held so much. (For a 
moment supiro hesitates, then sits.) 
What would you require me to do? 


FULBERT: Do? I have heard that you 
have the services of a surgeon, who can 
relieve a man of the sinister power of 
reproducing his form in the flesh. And 
so in this occasion here if I find this 
difficult to say, monsieur, without crude 
reference not applicable to the dreadful 
delicacy of the task, such as .. . gelding 
. . of animals. Oh, this is not revenge! 
(His voice rising excitably) Is that 
clear? It is a duty I would gladly -for- 
swear, But it falls to me, And I hope 
that Rome is too robust today to accept 
saints gelded. For his ruin, which is in- 
evitable now, must not be the Church’s 
ruin. No. For I love my Church just as 
much as I hate this man! And I love 
her. (Confidentially) Can it be done? 


supirO: May I ask the name of the 
patient? 


FULBERT: That I consider unnecessary, 
don’t you? It is the surgeon’s business. 
I shall supply the opportunity and the 
patient. I only purchase skill, monsieur. 
You are not, you understand, ethically 
involved. I hope you will feel no re- 
sponsibility; but I know of no other so 
qualified as you to achieve the thing. 
Frankly, Monsieur Supiro, I implore 
you. 


supirG: (With resignation) What the 
world demands so desperately, that I 
always do, Canon. And where, will this 
take place? 


FULBERT: (Evasively) Ah. I appreciate 
your anxiety, but... 


suprro: Well, then, when shall it take 
place? 


FULBERT: (Sharply) Tonight! 


SUPIRO: 
soon? 


(Daunted) Oh. Must it be so 


FULBERT: Oh, please! (Looking round 
fearfully) This strain must not carry 
into another day. And I have assured 
myself where he will be tonight. But 
tomorrow ... (Fervently) No! I insist 
that it be tonight. 


supmro: These things take time to ar- 
range. However, (Rising) I suppose 
you can give me a rendezvous-—for the 
Spanish doctor? 


FULBERT: (Quickly) Not in this house! 


supiro: No. Shall we say the East en- 
trance to the Cloister School? 


FULBERT: (Suspiciously) And why should 
it not be the other end of the town? 


supiro: Why not? 


FULBERT: Oh, I concede. I concede. In 
the courtyard there is a small gateway 
with a carving of the Trinity over the 
lintel. I shall be there at the last quarter 
of ten, and let the thing be done as the 
bell strikes eleven, so that no one may 
hear if .. . I shall pay you now. (He 
hesitates.) Take the whole box. To 
count the cost might seem to presume 
a scale of consequence. Do you com- 
plain? (To supimro who is taken aback.) 


supiro: I never complain. But such 
generosity, Canon, eases my burden. 


FULBERT: Have you a burden too? 


supiro: What the world requires me to 
do is burdensome. 


FULBERT: Perhaps we could arrange to 
meet afterwards .. . no. (Turning to 
go) At eleven. As the bell strikes. I 
shall come from the cathedral. 


suptro: As near eleven as may be. There 
is little time. Could I borrow your ser- 
vant to run with a message now, Canon? 


FULBERT: Hugo? Yes. (Calling) Hugo! 
(Moving off) God forgive me—and you 
too. I shall be credited with courage 
and all I know is a desperate necessity. 
I must prepare my mind—my mind. 


(FULBERT goes as SUPIRO goes to ABE- 
LaRD’s desk, takes a piece of parch- 
ment and pen, and writes quickly. 
HUGO comes in.) 


supPIRO: Hugo! (HUGO starts, seeing him 
sitting at ABELARD’s desk, and goes to 
him.) Tell the doctor to come to my 
house straight away—that the case is 
a very critical one— but not a matter of 
life and death. Show him this sign by 
my signature. 


HUGO: (Peering at it by the lamp) What 
is it? 

suPiIrO: I said show it to the doctor. 
And look, Hugo, (Opening casket) we’re 
rich! And the old man’s gone—out of 
the house; and out of his mind too. 


HUGO: (Whistling) But if he’s gone out 
and given you the money already, you 
don’t have to do it. 


suPiro: Hugo, (Firmly) what the world 
demands so desperately, that I do do. 


HUGO: Are you cracked too? 


supirO: No. (Fingering the gold) My 
bell has a golden note. (Handing him 
the note) Take it. And quickly! We have 
till eleven to . . . do. Go! 


HUGO: 


It’s something to do with my 
Marster, 


suPptrO: Master? You have none ... 
if you do as I say. 
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FULBERT: Take the whole box. To count the cost might seem 
to presume a scale of consequence. 


(Hugh Palmerston, Sol Serlin) 


HuGO: But what will happen to him?— 
my Master, I mean. 


supiro: You have no master. A peculiar 
pride precedes a most peculiar fall. But 
who are we to interfere? For what has 
been is all of the Lord’s creation. And 
when God asked Adam, “Why did you 
eat of the Tree?” He said, “It was the 
Woman Thou gavest me.” And when 
God asked Eve, “Why did you do it?” 
She said to Him, “It was the Serpent 
told me to.” But did God have the 
courage to ask the Serpent why? And 
if He did, did the Serpent say 
“Lord, who made me so?” (Bell of Notre 
Dame striking ten) 


HUGO: I want to know what will— 


supiro: Sh. Listen! . Three, Four 
Five, Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, Ten .. . 
(Pause) Ten! We have a lot to do be- 
fore it strikes another hour. Run Hugo. 
Run, I say! But I do not beat you. 


(HUGO goes in great doubt with the 
message, SUPIRO gathers up the casket, 
blows out the lamp and as he goes he 
knocks the bell from ApeLarp’s desk. 
Letting it lie suPIRO goes.) 


(The Scene Curtain falls slowly and 
rises slowly.) 


Time Passes 


(There is silence, but for a _ voice 
muttering a prayer “Agnus Dei.” The 
red light of the fire suddenly glows 
up, then slowly and steadily it dims 
and FULBERT’S voice can be heard 
clearly intoning the prayer repeti- 
tively.) 
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“Agnus Dei, qui tollis pecata mundi— 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis pecata mundi— 
(Trailing off) 


(The darkness is complete, and as the 
Act Curtain begins to fall the great 
bell of Notre Dame tolls eleven peals 
each louder than the preceding.) 


ACT CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


SCENE 1 


FULBERT’S House—the hall. Some weeks 
later. 


Before rise of curtain the great bell of 
Notre Dame strikes three-quarters of 
an hour. 


On rise of curtain the hduse is seen to 
be derelict and the hall empty. The day- 
light is shuttered out. 


The handbell still stands on ABELARD’S 
desk. 


All is silent. 


Slowly, into the hall below comes Huco. 
He moves painfully, and fearfully and 
looks like a mud-stained and hunted 
animal, He moves to cross but ABELARD’S 
desk abruptly stops him. By the way in 
which his hands grope about the desk 
to find out what it is, it becomes obvious 
that nuco is blind. His groping hands 
strike against the handbell and it clatters 
to the floor. 





HUGO panics and runs against the gallery 
wall, then, stumbling back into the 
open, he stands crouching, waiting. 


THEO appears on the gallery, coming 
from the stairs to the upper rooms. 


THEO: (In grim amazement) Hugo! (THEO 
comes quickly down the stairs while 
HUGO faces to where the voice had come 
from. Picking up the bell and advancing 
on him) Hugo! You ... swine! ... (Al- 
most.as if he’d fell him with the bell) 


HUGO: (Turning and falling on his knees 
and putting up his arms to shield his 
head) No! Master Théo! No! 


THEO: Get out of here or God help you! 
For what you did there’s no fit punish- 
ment. Get up! Stand up, you animal! 
Stand up! (Huco stands and fearfully 
faces him, Appalled) God in Heaven! 
What have they done to you? 


HUGO: It was the students. But it’s all 
right, Master Théo. It’s healed up now. 
It took time. I had to lie up (Nearly 
weeping) in a sewer for .. . six weeks 
it must be. But now it’s healed. 


THEO: But what in God’s name made 
you come here? 


(From a room above a regular to and 
fro of footsteps is heard.) 


HuGo: I still had the key. I had to get 
off the streets. I’m just trying to get 
back—back to Brittany. I tried that 
night, But his students had closed all 
the bridges so that they could track us 
down like rats in a ship. They did 
worse than this to Supiro. Don’t send 
me out into the street. Let me stay till 
it’s dark. 


THEO: No, God help you! You'll have to 
get out of here. 


HUGO: (Resisting as THEO tries to guide 
him to the passage-way) But I thought 
no one else would want to be here. I 
thought the house was standing. empty. 
He hasn’t escaped his punishment has 
he? He’s not here? 


THEO: Fulbert? No. (Guiding him across 
the hall) 


HUGO: And is he dead? 


THEO: He’s mad beyond human punish- 
ment. Come. (THEO puts the bell on the 
table by the dead fire and uses both 
hands to lead HUGO.) 


HUGO: Master Théo, let me stay, please. 
(Whining) They think the house is 
shut up. They won’t look here. (Struggl- 
ing to stay) Don’t put me in the street! 


THEO: For godsake, be quiet! (Fiercely) 
Damn you, you've got to go! 


HUGO: (Struggling in panic) But why? 
Why? 


THEO: Because your Master is here. 


HUGO: My Master? Master? Oh! 
(Fearfully) Oh dear. 
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THEO: He's up above. 
(The footsteps cease their pacing.) 


nuco: Guide me to the door, Master 
Théo. Put me in the street. Tell him 
what they did to me. I didn’t know what 
they would do to him. I didn’t know. 
(As he is being led to the exit he 
“freezes.”) Sh! 


THEO: What is it? 


Huco: The key in the street door. It’s 
somebody coming in from the street. 
Hide me! Hide me! 


THEO: Quickly! “et in there. But who 
could it be? Get in! And keep quiet or 
God help you! (THEo hides nuGO within 
the great empty fireplace while he him- 
self steps aside and waits, watching the 
entrance.) 


(A NUN comes in, and stands, listen- 
ing. In the silence, one can again hear 
the restless footsteps of ABELARD, pac- 
ing up above. She looks puzzled. 
Coming forward.) 


Sister of Benedict! 


HELOISE: Oh! 
Théo! 


THEO: Héloise! (Amazed) But... but 
the veil... :! 


HELOISE: (Taking it off) God forgive 
me! It was only a disguise to shield me 
coming through the streets. I could not 
bear that the crowds might recognize 
me...and laugh at me... Yes... 
(Bitterly) laugh, Théo. When I saw the 
crowds of scholars still crowding his 
door I could not go on, So I came here. 
(As he looks at her) But why are you 
here? 


(Catching her breath) 


THEO: So you don’t know? 


HELOISE: Know what? (Afraid) I only 
know what everyone knows; for he has 
sent no word to Argenteuil, (Agitat- 
edly) But, Théo, why are you here? Is 
he left all alone? What is it? Is he— 


THEO: No, no. He’s alive. Héloise, listen. 
Listen. (Indicating the sound above. The 
sound of the footsteps.) 


HELOISE: Yes, I heard. I wondered ... 
Théo! : (Suddenly) It’s not him?—not 
Peter? (The footsteps stop.) 


THEO: Yes. It was his suggestion to come 
to the deserted house. No one would 
think of looking for him here. . . . and 
he is as afraid of the crowds as you. 


HELOISE: Yet, how strange, Théo—to 
choose to come here. 


THEO: No—not for him. . 
himself) Héloise, you should not have 
come. You should have stayed at Ar- 
genteuil. You must go back there and 
wait. 


. (Stopping 


HELOISE: Wait? (As she moves restlessly 
about the room, nervously fingering the 
veil, THEO stands with his back to the 
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fireplace.) I cannot just wait. (The 
footsteps are heard again.) For how do 
I know that he too may not just wait? 
And both of us stand away on either 
side of this calamity, fearful to move for 
the other’s sake—and no move ever be 
made? No. I must see him. Oh . . . (Re- 
ferring to the footsteps which through- 
out this persist above) Does he never 
rest! He must tell me what to do. 


THEO: Héloise, (He leads her to where 
she may sit.) Will you sit here and lis- 
ten to me? Please! You look so tired. 
(The footsteps cease.) 


HELOISE: Would to God that I were ex- 
hausted. No. I cannot sit still. Does he 
sleep? Does he eat? Oh, I can bear the 
complexities, but I am tortured night 
and day with the simplest things. What 
is it you are trying to say? 


THEO: (With difficulty) Héloise, the per- 
son pacing up in that room is forever 
out of reach of our hearts. 


HELOISE: What do you mean? Théo! .. . 
he’s not mad! Not mad! 


THEO: God curse my clumsy tongue— 
no! But he is almost another person. 


HELOISE: Why do you say this? (Fierce- 
ly) Why? 


THEO: Because going up that stair might 
be for you a sort of descent into Hell. 
You mustn't try to see him. Oh, he does 
not look differently and he talks in thé 
same moving way with the same voice; 
but what moves him to talk and what 
he will say are quite different. It appals 
me. 


HELOISE: (Completely perplexed) But 
for all that has happened to him, Théo, 
it must still be our Peter. His person, 
his spirit could not change! 


THEO: (Wearily) I had thought so. 


HELOISE: And ... (Fearfully) . . . do 
you think differently now? 


THEO: Oh, I’m no thinker, Heloise, but 
I must conclude from what I see that 
the spirit of a person must surely be— 
and this, this frightens me—the spirit 
must depend on the body so, that this 
flesh, in God’sesteem, must be precious 
beyond everything. And I have squan- 
dered the gift in every way. But yours 
—your sweet body—guard it! Oh, (As 
she recoils from this intensity) Not 
from me—and guard it in what way, 
I do not know, but here, beyond any 
doubt, I know that it is in danger of 
real death. 


HELOISE: Théo. (In hushed voice) What 
are you trying to tell me? 


THEO: (Turning away) Not simply, with 
nothing to fill your need in the whole 
world now, that I love you too. (The 
footsteps are heard again. Turning to 
face her) And that beyond that awk- 
ward confession I... am aimless and 


useless. And what I detest saying and 
yet must say, is that he talks of this 
calamity as having . . . saved him. 


HELOISE: Saved him? But from what? 


THEO: From what else, but from you— 
your love; from what he now declares 
to have been . . . blind lust. (The foot- 
steps stop.) 
HELOISE: (Almost inaudibly) No. (Ap- 
palled) Oh, no. He must not deny truth. 
No. 
(ABELARD’s voice breaks the silence 
from above.) 


ABELARD: Théo! (Calling) What was it? 
Théo! Come up! Come up, will you! 


THEO: I'll have to go up. (Quictly) 
Shall I tell him you are here? Shall I? 


HELOIsE: (After a long pause) No. See 
first what he wants. I...I will sit 
here. I am tired. 


(THEO goes off upstairs while HELOISE 
waits and sits staring ahead of her, 
her fingers playing convulsively with 
the veil. In the silence nuco, thinking 
no one there, slowly gropes his way 
out from within the fireplace and 
blindly fumbles his way toward the 
entrance. HELOISE—as if this were all 
part of the nightmare—watches him 
go unmoving. As he passes the table 
his groping hands knock over the bell 
again. It rolls on the floor. HELOISE 
drops her head into her hands, nuco 
blunders out in panic. THEO coming 
down the stairs realizes what has 
happened, recovers the bell and goes 
toward her. He carries a folded sheet 
of manuscript in his hand.) 


THEO: (Softly) Héloise. (She raises her 
head.) I told him. I told him you were 
here. And .. . and he immediately gave 
me this manuscript—to give to you. 


HELOISE: Manuscript? 


THEO: I do not myself know what it is, 
but he says that he had already written 
it and was awaiting the courage to send 
it to you. He says that you are beyond 
his instruction now; but that this, as 
you will see, contains his wish. 


HELOISE: His wish. (As she just stares at 
it in his outstretched hand) My hands 

. are cold, Théo. Break the seal for 
me.. (He does so.) No! Do not read it. 
(Almost as if she were paralyzed) Hold 
it where I can see. (THEO holds it before 
her. She reads.) Ah! ... (Gasping as 
if struck on the breast. Convulsively 
she seizes it out of his hands and crushes 
it to her breast.) 


THEO: Héloise! What does it say? 


HELOISE: It is my instruction to remain 
at Argenteuil—(She gets up.)—and to 
take the veil, finally. 


THEO: No! But he said that he dared not 
instruct you. 
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HELOISE: This is his wish, and he must 
know that to me it is his command. 


THEO: (Desperately) But this is not 
your vocation and never could be. It 
would be utter hypocracy on your part! 


HELOISE: Théo, I think that life calls for 
much greater constancy than to be true 
to oneself. For (Looking at the stairs) 
if I were only so true, I would mount 
these stairs, and with my nails I'd try 
to tear from his tortured breast the 
naked truth ...and find nothing... 
and kill my love. And it still must live. 
It still must grow. There will be a way, 
God knows!—there must be! 


THEO: (Bitterly) But it’s not right! 


HELOISE: (In exhaustion) No, nor just, 
nor even good; but it has become a 
necessity. 


THEO: Oh, what can I say? 


HELOISE: Nothing, Théo dear. (Handling 
the veil) But let me not be so hypo- 
critical as to say that it suits me—this 
veil. (Sadly) I was proud of my mouth. 
Théo .. . Kiss me! Yes. 


THEO: Oh, Héloise! (Taking her into his 
arms and kissing her anywhere but on 
the mouth, and breaking away weeping) 


HELOISE: I wish they were my eyes that 
were not dry; but, as I cannot, you must 
cry for me, God works in strange uni- 
ties. But this arid desolation now will 
not last a life time. And when his tears 
fall they will water more withered earth 
than mine. (Turning at the exit) If you 
visit Argenteuil, atk for me. It will be 
loneiy for me to be among women only. 
Goodbye, Théo, and God bless you. (She 
covers her face with the veil and goes.) 


THEO: Christ forgive him! 
(ABELARD appears in the gallery.) 


ABELARD: Théo. (His voice is hoarse with 
strain.) 
, 


THEO: (Turning on him) Yes, you— 
Master Abélard! (Shouting) Christ for- 
give you. 

ABELARD: (Tensely) Then she has chosen 
to go? 


THEO: You gave her no choice. 


ABELARD: I know. (Under great strain) 
I know. Nor could she have wished it. 
Could she, Théo? 


THEO: (Turning away) No walls, no 
rules, no nunnery will hold her spirit. 
You shall see. For those who will not 
be humbled today the Church will cast 
out! You have put her away. (Bitterly) 
You have not achieved safety 
Master! 


(ABELARD, taking this bitter attack 
without evidence of feeling comes 
slowly down the stairs and proceeds 
towards the doorway.) 


Peter .. . where are you going? 
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ABELARD: Through the streets; to the 
Abbot of St. Denys; to arrange my tak- 
ing the vows. 


THEO: You cannot bury yourself. As you 
go through the streets they will recog- 
nize you, and your students will shout 
your name. They will clamour for you 
to stay and teach them. And you will 
know you must. For, ruthless in you 
stands Truth above persons—above love. 
When they kneel in your way—what 
then, Peter? 


ABELARD: I shall go on. (ABELARD goes.) 
THEO: Yes. For a time. For a time. 


A VOICE: (Off in the street) Master Abé- 
lard! (Sound of several voices callings 
“Abélard; It’s Abélard; Master Abé- 
lard.”’) 


THEO: Fools! Can’t they leave him alone! 
Can’t they give him some peace! (THEO 
hurries out after ABELARD and the shout- 
ing grows as the Scene Curtain falls... .) 


SCENE 2 


By a gate of the convent of Argenteuil 
—about ten years later—Spring. 


Before the rise of the curtain the 
SINGER, passing, sings one verse of ABE- 
LARD’s version of the hymn:— 


CHANT: Est in Rama 
Vox audite 

Rachel fientis 
Super natos 
Interfectos 
Eiulantis 

The SINGER goes. 


Sound of women’s voices chanting takes 
up the hymn. 


On rise of curtain ALBERIC paces to and 
fro, thoughtfully. 


The chant concludes: 


Lacerata 

Iacent membra 
Parvulorum 

Et tam lacte 
Quam cruore 
Rigant humum. 


The ABBESS comes out through the gate- 


way. i 
ALBERIC: Where is she? 


ABBESS: (Gently) Archdeacon, I find 
that I cannot persuade her to come. 


ALBERIC: Abbess, it should not be nec- 
essary to persuade, when you hold the 
authority to order her to come. 


ABBESS: That, Archdeacon Alberic, I do 
not choose to do. Unless you are per- 
suaded to order me. 


ALBERIC: I see. So ten years of your rule 
have not taught her to bow to this 
house’s authority. 


ABBESS: When one has suffered much 
one must see that suffering has a sort of 
authority. I respect it. And I respect the 
reasons she gives for the further pain 
this interview must bring. I also respect, 
that on your part, the pain may still be 
necessary. 


ALBERIC: (With dry humor—as between 
old hands at the diplomatic game) One 
cannot, Abbess, accuse you of lack of 
respect. And what are the reasons she 
she gives for the harm I'd do her? 


ABBESS: Well... (Choosing her words 
wisely) Your past conflicts with him 
who is, in the sight of God, her hus- 
band still. And your part in Abbot Ber- 
nard’s policy of refuting the doctrines of 
... her husband. And your initiation 
of the trial for heresy of her husband. 
And with these follows her fear that 
this questioning may be but another 
step in a campaign whose final aim she 
chooses to see as the driving of . . . her 
husband from Christendom. This allegi- 
ance to a husband is something I find 
difficult not to respect. 


ALBERIC: (Firmly) And do you tind it 
difficult to see that her first allegiance 
must always be to her Faith and her 
God? 

ABBESS: No. (Gently) 

ALBERIC: Then send her out to me. 


ABBESS: (Cautiously) And you order me 
to do so? 


ALBERIC: I do. And with the authority of 
Abbot Bernard, and your own Bishop. 


ABBESS: I see. Then I will convey the 
order, Archdeacon. (The aBBESS goes off 
by the gate.) 


(As ALBERIC paces, a crippled and dis- 
figured FRIAR comes in.) 


FRIAR: Sir, can you direct me to the 
Abbess. 


ALBERIC: Through the gate. (Lost in his 
own thoughts) Her office is just inside 
(Staring at him) What is your business 
here? 


FRIAR: Hers, sir. (Hobbling past him) 
And his who sent me. 


ALBERIC: (Looking more carefully at 
him) Brother! (Calling after him) What 
is your name? 


FRIAR: Just Brother, brother. (Going on 
toward the gate) 


ALBERIC: (Troubled) Is your name not 
. . . Supiro. 


FRIAR: Name. (Turning at gate) I lost 
my name with my memory. And until 
my real name comes to me, I'll not use 
any. But it will come. They call me 
Brother Adam—but that’s a generality. 
I should be a particular person and I 
am. I am. (Going) I must speak to the 
Abbess. (The Friar goes in through the 
gate with difficulty.) 
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(As avperic looks after the FRIAR, HE- 
LOISE comes out and stands waiting. 
Her head-veil is drawn over her face 
and she avoids ALBERIC’s eyes.) 


ALBERIC: Prioress, I learn from your 
Abbess and others that you—while you 
have been here at Argenteuil—have 
performed great and good 
works; and that you have been greatly 
loved. 


services 


HELOISE: (In subdued voice) I have done 
little to deserve that love 


ALBERIC: But I think you have. However, 
duty drives me now to ask you a diffi- 
cult question. 


HELOISE: (Quietly) I am used to difficult 
questions. (As ALBERIC hesitates) Well? 


aLBeric: Héloise, my sister, why is there 
still no visible sign that you have fully 
repented of all the sin into which Peter 
Abélard once led you? 


HELOISE: (Restraining herself from an- 


ger) All that was sin I have repented. 


ALBERIC: Then why do your sisters and 
the Abbess know that you still treat as 
sacred what happened to you? (Trying 
to goad her to retort) That even when 
you were first hid in this place, and 
wearing all but the veil you wear now, 
even that!—when borne by his hellish 
lust you desecrated this place . . . even 
that} you refuse to see as of the Devil! 
Is that not so? 


HELOISE: (Quietly) This was not of the 
Devil—nor of God; but of both in ccn- 
flict. The conflict goes on—and in the 
end of this conflict there may be a glory 
which you cannot see—and which I 
know I dare not deny 


ALBERIC: (Shaking his head) How can 
you expect to retain your authority 
over your sisters? 


HELOISE: My authority is their love for 


me—which I did not expect. 


ALBERIC: (Quickly) And in loving you 
they emulate you and in doing so they 
are led astray! For they cannot see that 
the beliefs you hold are those of a monk 
they will one day see branded as arch- 
heretic! 

HELOISE: (Tensely) But not by me. And 
my sisters find no heresy in me. 


ALBERIC: Then I do! (Throwing aside all 
restraint) Was the Tractate on the 
Trinity, written by Peter Abélard, not 
ordered, with all copies extant, to be 
destroyed by fire? And was that order 
not confirmed by the Pope? And do you 
deny that even now, under the vest- 
ments which you wear, and warmed by 
your guilty heart, there lies a copy of 
that book? (HELorse clutches her breast.) 
Do you deny it? 


HELOISE: (Quietly but defiantly) No 


ALBERIC: (Shouting at her) Why must 


you defy your Church so? 
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ABBESS: | cannot any longer keep them away. And now this crippled Friar 
has brought some new instruction for you. 


Mitzi Hoa 3) 


(Sue Trevathen 


HELOISE: I do not! (She throws back her 
veil.) I defy you! (Suddenly attacking 
fiercely) For why were you unable to 
support the charges which you brought 
against this book? Why had you to re- 
sort to a trivial charge to have the book 
burned at all? Why? Because it is dan- 
gerous to you! Dangerous to all who 
now try to suppress the new truth! The 
truth which grew by letting the light of 
Reason show the darkness in Dogma. 


ALBeRIC: Truth! This book maintains 
that there is not One God, but Three! Is 
this Truth? That Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost are separate in their Trinity! 


HELOISE: Separate, but held in the hu- 
man mind as One Concept—One thing! 
One Deity! 


ALBERIC: (Furiously) In man’s mind! Is 
Man then the container of God? Does 
God have to wait upon Man to have his 
Being? 

HELOISE: (Passionately) Was God not 
made Man in Christ, so that we might 
contain him? And where then shall we 
worship God? In the inhuman Heavens 
from which He came, or where He is 


now?—broken and crying out to be re- 
made within Humanity in the Cause of 
Love! (Trembling) Yes, I love my 
Earthly Master! I love him! Not more 
than God in Heaven, for what I love is 
God in Man with all my passion! And 
so shall I do, till my human morsel of 
divinity finds its peace; or until I die, 
in this withering agony of its denial! 


ALBERIC: (Appalled 


man, from 


and quietly) Wo- 
what can this damnable 
blasphemy spring? Not from the in- 
struction of the Holy Word, but from 
the instruction of your husband who in 
his instruction drives not only you but 
thousands of Christendom into Hell! 


HELOISE: (Slowly with trembling voice) 
I have received no instruction from him 
for . ten years. 


ALBERIC: Prioress, how can this be true? 


HELOISE: (Swallowing her emotion) I 
cannot blame you for doubting that 
(Turning to avoid showing her emotion) 


God be with you. (Making to go) 


ALBERIC: Prioress! (Halting her) It had 
been decided that if you could not find 





your way to deny what you have so as- 
serted now . you would have to 
leave Argenteuil. 


HELOISE: (Turning) Leave? (Shocked) 
If I go my sisters will desert this place 
to follow me. 


ALBERIC: This convent has always been 
the property of the Abbot of Saint 
Denys. He will be glad to find it empty. 
And I shall be glad to be relieved of 
the necessity of evicting you. 


HELOISE: But where could we go? 


ALBERIC: We do not know. You have 
chosen your way. The pity is I cannot 
say “God go with you.” And yet He 
may. (ALBERIC goes.) 


(As HELOISE stands, desolately alone, 
the ABBESS comes in and holds out a 
message to her.) 


ABBESS: I cannot any longer keep them 
away. And now this crippled Friar has 
brought some new instruction for you. 


HELOISE: Instruction? (As the NnuNs off 
take up the hymn again HELOISE opens 
the message then toward the 
assess.) Mother (Intently, radiantly) 
He has sent for me. (They both go off 
through the gate as the hymn concludes 
and the Scene changes . . .) 


turns 


SCENE 3 


The country near Nogent-sur-Seine— 
“The Paraclete” (which is a primitive 
collection of cells forming a sort of 
hermitage, built by aBELARD and his fol- 
lowers)—ABELARD’s cell in “The Para- 
clete.” 


Some weeks later. 


Before rise of curtain the SINGER can be 
heard singing and playing the first love 
song:—‘A Woman there will be .. .” 


The cell has one door, and one square, 


open window, where the sun shines. 


It is Spring. 


THEO, in monk’s garb and bearded, is 
repairing a fishing rod, 


He takes a flagon of wine and has a 
hasty and guilty gulp before he hears 
the SINGER outside singing. He listens, 
puzzled, and as the song stops he goes, 


flagon in hand, to peep out of the win- 
dow, 


As he makes to peep out, the SINGER 
peeps in. 


THEO: Oh, 


SINGER: Oh. (Then recovering from his 
surprise, the SINGER says) They told me 
this place was deserted. 


THEO: It was. (Looking at him suspi- 
ciously) It isn’t. 


SINGER: Why, who's in it now? 


THEO: Me. 


SINGER: Whose was it before, brother? 
THEO: Abélard’s, brother. 


sinceR: Oh. That’s strange. I was think- 
ing of him as I came along singing. 
(Looking longingly at the flagon) 
There’s warmth in the sun. Is it far to 
the river? 


THEO: (Pointing) There! 


stInceR: Is it drinkable? 
THEO: Yes, (Pointedly) 


SINGER: Someone went round and into 
that other cell just now. Who is it? 


THEO: Here; (Suddenly) Take it and 
stop your pipe with it for godsake! Let 
your ears sing! There’s nobody here, 
not even me. Now go on! Move on! 


(The stncer takes the flagon and goes 
while THEO again busies himself with 
the rod. Without knowing it he is 
whistling the tune of the first song, 
“A woman there will be . . .” ABELARD 
comes in while THEO’s back is turned 
and stops, listening.) 


ABELARD: (Clenching his hands) Théo! 
(He shows signs of the ten years of 
adversity. He is gaunt, bearded and 
obviously broken in health. But he has 
if anything more dignity.) 


THEO: (Guiltily) Yes, Abbot? 


ABELARD: What possessed you to whistle 
that tune now? 


THEO: What tune? Oh! A wandering 
singer passed just now singing the tune 
and somehow I Oh, dear God 
above! (Realizing what tune it is) Your 
song. Oh, Peter, I’m sorry. Lord, how 
the years erase the meaning from the 
surface of things. 


ABELARD: Time does not erase—it covers 
up. See (Leading him to window) now, 
even the rock carving of the Trinity is 
almost covered over with moss. 


THEO: Yes. (Looking out) Do you re- 
member wheh we built this place— 
when right down to the river it was all 
scrub, and we had to cut our way 
through and... (Stopping) 


ABELARD: What is it, Théo? Is someone 
coming? 

THEO: It was the singer going to the 
river. He has met with a party of nuns 
at the ford ... probably crossing the 
fields to St. Ayoul, (Turning) I must 
admit I’m glad to be back in our Para- 
clete. And with the summer before us. 
But will dear Bernard and Alberic and 
all these smooth-handed weavers of 
webs leave us alone? 


ABELARD: Théo, I have not been honest 
with you. I came back here only to ar- 
range that this place—which as you 
know is so dear to me—will not be left 
derelict when I go. 


THEO: Go? Go where? (Grimly) Where 
are we being driven to now? 


ABELARD: I shall not ask you to accom- 
pany me this time. I shall be going 
alone. 


THEO: Alone! Not even me? Peter, where 
are you going to? 

ABELARD: Spain. 

THEO: Spain! (Incredulous) 


ABELARD: At first. But my destination is 
further East. 


THEO: Further East’ But surely if you 
go further East it will take you right 
out of Christeniom? 

ABELARD: Yes, Théo. (Counting the keys) 


THEO: But . 
come back? 


(Slowly) . you'll 


ABELARD: No. (And as THEO takes this in 
with difficulty) I have tried to teach 
Truth to Christians, Théo. You know 
the results. Outside Christendom I may 
yet find an innocence which might be 
better ground for the seed I must sow. 
For out of the thorn the rose must 
grow, all over again. 


THEO: (Turning to the window again) 
But, Peter, why were we cleaning up 
the place if you are going? Is someone 
else coming here to take your place? 


ABELARD: Yes. The Prioress of Argenteuil 
and some of her nuns. 


THEO: The Prioress of 
and delighted) Héloise! 


(Amazed 


ABELARD: Yes, I have hopes that she will 
take my place. I had written to her 
some weeks ago. Yesterday she reached 
Nogent. (Crossing to look guardedly 
from the window) These will be her 
nuns; and she _.. the tall one . 

moving round now .. . into the sun 


THEO: Oh, Peter. (Excited as a boy) 


ABELARD: (Drawing back) 
coming now. 


They are 


THEO: And does . . . does the Prioress 
of Argenteuil know what you mean to 
do? Go East. 


ABELARD: No. (Quickly) And it would 
be quite useless to try to get her to 
alter my mind, for I am afraid that she 
does not know it now. Fetch the Pri- 
oress here, to be instructed in the ways 
of this place. 


THEO: (Happily) Ill 
won't want me here. 


send her. You 


ABELARD: You will come with her! There 
are rules of this house concerning wo- 
men, and these rules shall be strictly 
observed in this. 


THEO: (Meekly) Yes ... Abbott. Ill 
fetch her. (THEO goes out but as soon as 
he gets out he loses all restraint and 
can be heard calling: “Héloise!” (Going) 
“Héloise! Héloise!” 
(The stncer can be heard in the dis- 
tance singing, “A woman there will 


” 


be . ) 











(ABELARD, whose agitation is obvious, 
goes painfully to his knees in prayer.) 


(Slowly HELOISE comes in. ABELARD 
rises. She stands facing him. Her 
head-veil is back from her face. Above 
her face-veil her eyes search his for 
some sign of what is expected. She 
gets none. The singing of the SINGER 
dies away.) 


HELOISE: (Almost in a whisper) Brother 
Théo sent me in. 


ABELARD: I see. You had my letter in 
good time? 


HELOISE: Yes. (Tonelessly) 


ABELARD: The instructions and conditions 
embodied in it were clear? (He speaks 
hurriedly and tensely.) 


HELOISE: Yes. 


ABELARD: It was advisable to be brief 
here at the expense of being tedious in 
the letter. (Hurrying on) 


HELOISE: I see. 


ABELARD: You are prepared to take over 
immediately? 


HELOISE: Yes. 
ABELARD: How many are you? 
HELOISE: Myself and eleven. 


ABELARD: Yourself and eleven. (Drop- 
ping his eyes and moving to avoid her 
scrutiny) There remains no need fof 
me to do more than to extend to you 
and your sisterhood my poor blessing. 
I shall now show you round the prop- 
erty and welcome your sisters before 
I go. This cell... 


HELOISE: ...Go? (Interrupting him) 
Do you go back to St. Gildas immedi- 
ately .. . Abbot? 


ABELARD: I have left the monastery of St. 
Gildas. Poison was put in my chalice. 


HELOISE: Oh! 


ABELARD: This cell was my own and I 
hope . . 


HELOISE: .. . Abbot! May I ask where 
you will go? 


ABELARD: I am afraid that that is rather 
hard to say. It will be your duty—if you 
see it so—to care for this place. I am 
afraid it is rather primitive. But with 
your reputation for works I am sure 
that you will improve upon mine. And 
may I say that, with others, I am proud 
of you and what you have done for the 
Glory of God. (Quietly) I was not 
wrong. 


HELOISE: No . . . (Simply) With others, 
you were deceived. (He turns.) For al- 
though I have won some praise from 
men I deserve none from God. For what 
I have done—which seemed as for Him 
—was inevitably done for you, for whom 
my love must always be more real. 


ABELARD: (Avoiding her eyes) Thereby 
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you offend both God and me. (Trying 
to escape) I will now show .. . 


HELOISE: No! (Stopping him) Why... 
after ten silent years, have you sent for 
me? 

ABELARD: (Still avoiding her eyes) The 
plan to evict you from Argenteuil was 
reported to me, I had this shelter to 
offer. I hope it will do—(Tensely)—for 
I have no more that I can offer you. 


HELOISE: Oh. (All her hopes crumbling) 
And when you go, will you return to 
visit us soon? (Putting her hopes again 
in the future) 

ABELARD: I am afraid that I cannot. 


HELOISE: (Passionately) Then I must 
know where you are going! 


ABELARD: I am going out of your world. 
HELOISE: Peter! 

ABELARD: (Quickly) By your world, 
Prioress, { mean Christendom—and not 
this life. I am going to the East. I shall 
not return. 

HELOISE: Oh no! I cannot allow you to 
do this! 

ABELARD: (Raising ais head) Your care 
exceeds your authority. 

HELOISE: I do not think so! (?assion- 
ately) I have the highest atithority to 
care! 


ABELARD: (Defiantly) If that authority 
is suffering then I... 


. . . Nol! It is still Love. 


(ABELARD turns away and his hand 
goes to his head as he leans wearily 
against the window’s edge.) 


HELOISE: 


ABELARD: (Hoarsely) Prioress, I am tired 
—more than tired. I am utterly weary 
of this world, and, physically, J] am not 
well. My motive in asking you to come 
here was Christian charity. It was not 
without pain that I had to suppress and 
discipline inferior motives in me. 


HELOISE: Inferior! (Appalled) It was not, 
Abbot, without pain that I have had to 
suffer ten years alone, waiting for word. 


ABELARD: It was not for you to say if my 
words could ever have expressed the 
utter impossibility of my position. 


HELOISE: It was perhaps for neither of 
us to judge. 


ABELARD: (Turning to her) No. 


HELOISE: And you had seemed to make 
judgements, (Bitterly) You had seemed 
to convey that our love was a crime, 
and Fulbert’s crime an act of God de- 
signed to bring us back to Grace! (All 
her pent-up emotion rising as she pro- 
ceeds.) But if cruelly now you are go- 
ing away, I would not be misunder- 
stood. I took this veil not for God, but 
for a sacred something which God had 
given to the quality of our living when 


in love. I have not spent these ten years 
in prayer ...I have not made a suc- 
cess of a vocation foreign to me for the 
world’s good or for mine—but for you! 
—your protection and your grace! For 
atonement not for what we’d done— 
which to me can never be sin—but for 
you! —atonement for your suffering! 
And now you... |! 


ABELARD: For God's sake! (Crying out 
pitifully) Stop! 
HELOISE: Oh! (Suddenly showing her 


exhaustion too) What have I done to 
you to deserve this desertion? 


ABELARD: (With trembling voice) What 
you have done for me, no other creature 
could. For it is by you that I have 
reached God. 


HELOISE: (Wearily) My heart was not 
a ladder; my body not a stair; nor was 
God out of reach before. 


ABELARD: Bitterness is too common to 
both of us. And (In both impatience 
and weariness) what I’d do in leaving 
Christendom is not desertion, I have no 
longer the strength both td teach and 
to fight. 


HELOISE: I can give you strength. God 
knows, God gave me more energy than 
this narrow existence employs. Stay and 
let me make for you some peace in this 
place—this Paraclete. Do we not deserve 
that peace? 


ABELARD: They would make a scourge 
of even such peace. 


HELOISE: And need we—under scrutiny 
of God—care what men and women 
say? 


ABELARD: (Despairingly) You do not 
know the powers of the world. You do 
not know what they have done to me; 
imprisonments, public ridicule, stoning, 
false trial, attempts on my life, poison, 
mutilation, and now... out of this 
ordeal what do I bring but burned 
books, confused ‘trust and a saga for the 
sensationalists? What have I brought to 
stay in the world? 


HELOISE: (Slowly) This truth in many 
forms; that without the freedom to 
doubt and to think and to be at one 
with his spirit, Man is committed to 
darkness, Peter, if you run away, you 
do the will of a world which now de- 
mands its darkness deeply. I have seen 
the twisted face of their triumph. Stay. 
And fight on—with me. 


ABELARD: The Church in whose kingdom 
I must fight will not give me freedom to 
fight at all. It is closing in—the whole 
web of authority! (Feverishly) Their 
powers grow. Soon there will be no 
way through to the Truth, and the 
Great Spider Superior will seize my 
beating brain within his slow, cruel, 
placating claws and I shall bow down 
and I shall deny the little light I now 
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see to make the darkness so dark that it 
swallows me. No! For this will not be 
martyrdom, but mutilation—and muti- 
lation this time, not of my body but of 
my brain—of my reason!—my reason— 
which in all my sins has been devoted 
to the pure truth! I cannot give that up! 
God cannot require that that should be 
so! And that .. . (Trembling) is why 
I am running away. Oh Christ! I am so 
tired! (ABELaRD breaks down and, clench- 
ing his hands, bows his head in tears.) 


(HELOISE goes forward, instinctively, 
to take him into her arms, then re- 
alizing the bitterness this would 
mean to him, she holds herself away.) 


HELOISE: (Gently) Abbot, this dreaded 
darkness will come, upon the whole 
face of the whole earth. But the truth 
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ABELARD: Heloise—lf this is your love then it is mine, 
in One—-come what may. 
(Mitzi Hoag, Eugene Miles) 
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you teach is the love I know, and the 
love will survive, and take that truth 
through the days of darkness. This, in 
love, I know. Dare you deny this love 
now? Dare you go? 


ABELARD: Would you seek my death? 


HELOISE: Master, must we never die? 
Live—in me. 


(ABELARD slowly raises his head.) 


ABELARD: Woman, (Looking in her eyes) 
what is your authority? 


HELOISE: (With difficulty) Master, in 


what does authority lie? 
ABELARD: (Hoarsely) The Love of God. 


HELOISE: Master, in what does authority 
live? 





ABELARD: Truth in all forms. 


HELOISE: So have I authority as I love 
my God in you, and find Truth in the 
forms of that love. (And unable to con- 
trol her emotion further HELOISE turns 
and falls on her knees in an attitude of 
prayer.) 


ABELARD: (Looking down at her and 
with great compassion using her name) 
Héloise—if this is your love then it is 
mine, and His, and we are one, in One 
—come what may, 


(ABELARD kneels by HeELotse. Finding 
him there, she raises her head and her 
face toward the heavens.) 


HELOISE: Then, let the darkness come on. 


(THE CURTAIN SLOWLY FALLS) 





and His, and we are one, 
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O’Neill’s The Great Ged Brown had one of its infrequent 
productions last season, an offering of the Mary Washington 
Players of Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 


ginia. The work had its New York premiére just thirty-three 
years ago. 
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The New and the Old 


An ambitious trogeram of cix nroductions (three 
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by Leota Diesel 


A Record Year 


Many communities have found that one good, en- 
terprising theatre is about all they can support. But 
Omaha, Nebraska, sustains two such theatres: the 
four-and-a-half-year-old KINGSMARK THEATRE 
COMPANY and the thirty-odd-year-old OMAHA 
COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE (former players in- 
clude Henry Fonda and Dorothy McGuire). The 
younger group came into being because several 
Omahans decided that the town could take on an- 
other theatre. The Omaha Community Playhouse 
produced—and still does—six works a year, each for 
a two-week run, in a theatre seating 237. “Not much 


Ashley Dukes’s adaptation of Machiavelli's The Love Apple 
(Mandragola) was given its professional premiére at the 
Cleveland Play House last season under the direction of 
Benno D. Frank. The production’s setting was designed by 
Paul Rodgers. 
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een by fifteen feet and are scheduled to run two con- 


secutive week ends for a total of six performances 


theatre for the more than 350,000 residents,” reports 
Anne T. Delane, executive director of the Kings- 
mark company A drive for a second civic theatre 
was begun, and a qualified director hired, but the 
theatre barely managed to stay alive, playing to 
small houses on week ends only. “Then about a year 
and a half ago,” says Miss Delane, ‘““Kingsmark got 
a shot in the arm and moved into high gear for one 
of the most outstanding records of accomplishments 
in community theatre.” 

Five major productions were presented in the 
spring of 1957 in Boy’s Town Music Hall (seating 
capacity, twelve hundred), including Hedda Gabler, 
The Prescott Proposals and The Potting Shed. An 
arena-style theatre was inaugurated, and several 
productions, including an original musical, Hoboes’ 
Holiday, were presented outdoors on a roof garden. 
Last summer the arena theatre operated again, café 
style, in the Mardi-Gras room of the Omaha Athletic 
Club, with a program including Affairs of State, The 
Tender Trap and King of Hearts. Since last fall the 
company has been operating the two theatres, arena 
(the latter at Boy’s Town), and 
plans to continue the year round. 

But Kingsmark’s activities have not been confined 
to theatre productions. 


and proscenium 


During the past year the 
group opened what is reported to be the first acting 
school in Omaha for youngsters and adults. It also 
initiated monthly membership meetings, a monthly 
newsletter for members, and a speakers’ bureau to 
provide entertainers free to civic organizations (fifty 
such programs were presented last season). Last 
summer it launched a television project; in July it 
presented the first live original dramatic TV show 
in Omaha, with script and acting by Omahans 
A program is scheduled every two weeks, so long as 
the quality of scripts and productions proves first- 





The CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE, one of the 
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rate. “To make such remarkable progress in a year,” 
says Miss Delane, “took know-how, persistence, 
faith, hope and charity. What is so rewarding about 
our community efforts is that new avenues seem to 
be opening for Omaha actors, technicians, craftsmen, 
writers and directors to show their wares to an ever- 
increasing audience.”’ 

Another Midwestern group that accomplished 
much this past year is the HUTCHINSON THE- 
ATRE GUILD, in operation for twenty-five years 
as the Hutchinson Prairie Players of Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Their problem was a static, instead of a 
steadily growing, audience. To gain the latter, their 
first action was to affiliate with the local chamber of 
commerce, thereby getting a boost in civic prestige 
and a free meeting place. They changed their name 
to one that they felt was more indicative of a civic 
enterprise. “The biggest coup of all,” writes Eileen 
Foley, past president of the theatre group, “was the 
acquisition of the thousand-seat, ultramodern Con- 
vention Hall Auditorium for presentation of our 
plays.” This was made available by the group’s 
longtime sponsor, the City Recreation Commission, 
which leased the hall, formerly city-owned, last 
spring. Before that time the Guild had to fit its pro- 
grams into the busy schedules of local schools. This 
season Guild members are trying something new 
to their area: selling patron tickets (instead of sea- 
son ones) in order to arouse the interest of sports- 
minded Hutchinson in theatre. The patron-ticket 
chairman is Mrs. Neil Whitney. For the first time 
regular monthly Guild meetings will offer work- 
shops in all phases of theatre production. Plays 
scheduled for this season include Witness for the 
Prosecution, The Seven Year Itch and My 3 Angels. 
James W. Fehrenbach is president of the group. 


A successful community-college 
co-operative venture was the production 
last spring of The Changeling, rarely 
performed seventeenth-century 
tragedy by Thomas Middleton and William 
Rowley, at the Manhattan Civic 
Theatre in Manhattan, Kansas. 
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The New and the Old 


An ambitious srogram of six productions (three 
in the round and three proscenium) marks the first 
season of the VALLEY THEATRE of Birmingham, 
Alabama. The works include O’Neill’s Ah, Wilder- 
ness!, Shaw’s Man and Superman and Schiller’s 
Mary Stuart, the latter scheduled for April, the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the playwright’s birth. 
By late spring Valley Theatre hopes to ' ve more 
than fifteen hundred season membership. Officers 
of the group include Mrs. Georges Bridges, pres- 
ident, and William R. Lathrop, Jr., treasurer; the 
director is William Ozier. 

The DOVER LITTLE THEATRE (membership 
around a thousand), Dover, New Jersey, is celebrat- 
ing its twenty-fifth year. A community-wide obser- 
vance of Dover Little Theatre Week was proclaimed 
by Mayor John Roach, Jr. in September. An open 
house, held during that week by the theatre, fea- 
tured a program of tableaux from past productions, 
with members of the original casts, and the presen- 
tation of carnations to twenty-five charter members. 
Dover Little Theatre’s director is Ruth Beth Watts. 

Members of the JOHNSON CITY LITTLE THE- 
ATRE, Johnson City, Tennessee, now in its thirty- 
third season, are renovating their playhouse and 
hope to have 11 ready for occupancy in February for 
arena-style productions. One of the group’s most 
successful productions last seas'*i was Candida. 
Peggy Boykin, who played the title role, and Hal 
Youngblood as Marchbanks won the Little Theatre’s 
awards for the best performances of 1957-58. Among 
the works scheduled for the rest of this season is 
The Taming of the Shrew, which will be a joint ven- 
ture with the PATCHWORK PLAYERS, a drama 
group of nearby East Tennessee State College. 

A recent example of successful co-operation by 
community and college was the presentation of The 
Changeling, the rarely performed Middleton-Rowley 
tragedy, by the MANHATTAN CIVIC THEATRE, 
Manhattan, Kansas. The play was directed by Dor- 
othy Schmidt of the theatre group and adapted by 
Jayne Berland, whose husband, Alwyn Berland, 
professor of English at Kansas State College, played 
DeF lores. The costumes were designed by Barbara 
Craigie, professor of art in the Kansas State School 
of Home Economics, and executed by the Star- 
dusters, a group of some twenty women in a local 
Home Demonstration Unit. The unit set, consisting 
of a platform and three decorated screens, was de- 
signed by Ray Hutchins, a local architect. 

The FREDERICKSBURG LITTLE THEATRE, 
INC. of Fredericksburg, Virginia, recently moved 
into a permanent home, the Stone House. The 
building was constructed in the early eighteenth 
century with stone walls (two feet thick) and was 
originally used as a mill. It’s a small house with a 
seating capacity of seventy. The proscenium-style 
productions are staged in an area measuring eight- 
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een by fifteen feet and are scheduled to run two con- 
secutive week ends for a total of six performances 
each. Recent offerings include East Lynne, Skylark 
and Ten Little Indians. Albert R. Klein, assistant 
professor of drama at Mary Washington College in 
Fredericksburg, is director of the theatre 

Productions at the IOWA CITY COMMUNITY 
THEATRE are arena or proscenium, depending on 
whether the auditorium available has a stage. When 
the group gave Orpheus Descending last season at 
the Old Eagles Lodge (no stage), the director em- 
ployed an arena form of presentation—L or corner 
staging. This community theatre holds directors’ 
and actors’ workshops in the summer, and in co- 
operation with other theatre groups is forming a 
state-wide organization whereby information, work- 
shops, technical assistance and equipment can be 
exchanged. This kind of mutual-help activity is 
becoming quite frequent. Several groups in the 
Scarborough, Ohio, area were finding it tough going 
alone. So what did they do? They united, and now 
the Ellesmere Players, Lucas-Rotax, Players Work- 
shop and the Scarborough Little Theatre have 
formed the SCARBOROUGH THEATRE GUILD. 
The Scarborough Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation has contributed rehearsal space at the 
Cedarbrook Community Center. Each group retains 
its entity in producing its own shows but there 
is a central talent pool of actors, directors and 
technicians. 

The COMPANY OF MASKERS of Toledo, formed 
a year ago under the direction of R.A.J. Kinnear, 
devotes itself to experimental and classical (partic- 
ularly Greek) productions. 

THEATRE FIRST, INC. of Chicago, a year old 
this month, has produced four works to date: Our 
Town, The Teahouse of the August Moon, Lady in 
the Dark and Of Thee I Sing. The last was pre- 
sented on two week ends in October in the Athe- 
naeum, the group’s theatre, which has a seating 
capacity of 973 and was originally built many years 
ago to house a German opera company. It has the 
third largest stage in Chicago with a proscenium 
opening of approximately forty-eight feet. Plays 
scheduled for the rest of the season include My 
Sister Eileen, The Lark and Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel. 

For its first offering, the ACTORS’ PLAYHOUSE 
of Denver gave Desire Under the Elms last season. 
The production was directed by R. Paul Willett, 
organizer of this new group and past director of 
Actors Studio 29 in Denver. 

Desire Under the Elms also was the choice of the 
UNIVERSITY PLAYERS, University of South Car- 
olina, in an experimental staging under the direction 
of Professor C. E. Crotty. The work was mounted 
on a projecting stage that eliminated the proscenium 
entirely. 


: The House of Three Theatres 
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The CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE, one of the 
oldest and most successful professional theatres in 
the country, schedules productions simultaneously 
in three locations: the Francis E. Drury Theatre, 
the Charles S. Brooks Theatre and the Euclid-77th 
Theatre. This was made possible by the addition to 
the Play House staff of fifteen new professional tal- 
ents through a Ford Foundation Grant. Last season 
the theatre presented what is believed to be the first 
professional production of Machiavelli’s The Love 
Apple (Mandragola), adapted by Ashley Dukes, 
and directed by Benno D. Frank. One of its major 
productions this season, directed by Frederic Mc- 
Connell, is Albert S. Cook’s translation of Oedipus 
Rex (published in Ten Greek Plays in Contem- 
porary Translations by Houghton Mifflin, 1957). 


AETA News 


Results of the twenty-second national convention 
of AETA (American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion), probably the largest membership of theatre 
workers outside Actors’ Equity, will be reported in 
these pages at a later date. The meeting is taking 
place the last week in December in Chicago. One 
innovation this year is the National Summer The- 
atre Auditions for young actors. This is a showcase 
opportunity for university actors, bringing them 
before directors who are searching for new talent 
and casting for next season. 

A new television-script service has been estab- 
lished by the television-project committee of AETA. 
Its purpose: to make available to colleges and 
schools that have television courses meritorious tele- 


vision scripts and to provide a production outlet for 
writers. For more information, write to one of the 
following representatives: Western representative, 
Warren C. Sherlock, 625-B West Mission, Santa 
Barbara, California; Southern representative, Er- 
nest G. Bormann, Department of Speech and Dra- 
matic Art, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida; Eastern represeritative, Robert L. Hilliard, 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Art, Adelphi 
College, Garden City, Long Island, New York. 


News for New Playwrights 


The PLAYWRIGHTS’ SHOWCASE, a new the- 
atrical venture in New Orleans, announces that it 
will give six reading-in-action productions of man- 
uscript plays by new authors each season. A token 
royalty of $5 will be paid for each performance. 
Writers interested are requested to send their man- 
uscripts in a self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Miss Lorraine Murphy, 635 Toulouse Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Winners of the first annual BATON ROUGE LIT- 
TLE THEATRE PLAYWRITING CONTEST were 
Rosemary Monjure of New Orleans, awarded first 
prize of $100 for her play Inheritance; Kenneth C. 
Lyman of Madison, Wisconsin, second prize of $50 
for The Eve of Commencement, and David Madden 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, third prize of $25 for Chil- 
dren of a Cold Sun. Information about this year’s 
contest, which closes March 1, was contained in the 
October issue of THEATRE ARTS, following the 


Calendar announcements. END 


This set was employed for Tennessee Williams’ Summer and Smoke, recently given by 
the Entertainment Division, Special Services, United States Army, Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Pfe, Paul Balassone was production chief, and Sp.-3 Norman Kruger directed. 
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in the sense of being weightier. not lighter.” 








Music to Shaw’s Ears? 


by Hesketh Pearson 





In Act I of My Fair Lady, Doolittle and his cronies express 
the dustman’s philosophy, “With a Little Bit of Luck.” Left 
to right (original Broadway company): Rod McLennan, 
Stanley Holloway and Gordon Dilworth. 
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The extraordinary success of My Fair Lady 
raises the interesting question: What would Ber- 
nard Shaw have thought of this musical version of 
his comedy Pygmalion? Would he have rejoiced in 
the enormous popularity of the piece and the for- 
tune it is making for his estate, or would he have 
considered it a frightful parody of his original in- 
tention and cursed the whole enterprise? 

To answer this question we must consider his at- 
titude to what in his day were known as comic 
operas or musical comedies, but what are now 
called musicals. He made his reputation as a critic 
of music for two periodicals from 1888-1894, spend- 
ing seven years in weekly visits to operas, concerts 
and light musical entertainments. Having trained 
himself thoroughly in the works of the masters, he 
knew what he was talking about; and as his writing 
had a lively and irritant quality previously unknown 
in this class of work, he succeeded in a double ac- 
complishment. He made all the professors and im- 
presarios sit up, and he enticed the average person 
who never dreamt of reading music criticism to 
make an exception in his case. 

The chief providers of comic opera when he start- 
ed as a critic were Gilbert and Sullivan. He didn’t 
think much of the combination. Gilbert’s paradoxi- 
cal wit, which delighted the ordinary Englishman, 
left him cold. Nature had cursed him with the same 
trick, he said, and he could “paradox Mr. Gilbert's 
head off were I not convinced that such trifling is 
morally unjustifiable.” In his opinion Gilbert’s satire 
depended for its effect on a general belief in the 
validity of whatever was ridiculed. This was not 
genuine criticism but mere caricature. As for Sul- 
livan, there was no musical novelty in his scores, 
Shaw having been pretty well tired of Offenbach, 
whose music he likened to champagne, before Pin- 
afore was born. But Shaw’s attitude changed, and 
some forty years later he said to me that “Offenbach 
is now forgotten and Sullivan’s music is as light as 
air beside Elgar’s.” 

When the quarrel took place between Gilbert and 
Sullivan, their manager, D’Oyly Carte, tried hard 
to get a successor to Gilbert, and even approached 
Shaw, who told me what happened: “D’Oyly Carte 
asked me to write a libretto for Sullivan. He even 
said I might choose my own composer if I would do 
it. I trifled with the idea for a while; but I always 
found something better to do. George Edwardes had 
a try also; but that, too, came to nothing; and I es- 


caped all the attempts to make me a comic opera 
librettist.” 
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The musical comedies produced by Edwardes and 
others caught the popular fancy after the famous 
Savoy partnership, but Shaw didn’t consider them 
an improvement. The libretto of one called Dorothy 
he described as the silliest in modern theatrical 
literature, and he referred to “the stale vulgarities 
of comic opera” and “the string of music-hall turns 
disguised as musical comedy.” He couldn’t make 
head or tail of one show, partly written by an editor 
of Punch, so he made a few suggestions. First of all 
he prescribed the removal of the plot. Next he 
thought the music should be cut out. After some 
reflection he felt that the incidents were superfluous. 
Then he decided that the dialogue should be omitted. 
And finally he came to the conclusion that all the 
characters were unnecessary except one who didn’t 
appear. Another comic opera at least provided a 
single performance that would have drawn the town 
if only the other parts had been done half as well. 
This performance was given by a donkey, and the 
audience, said Shaw, “did not disguise their longing 
for some more of this gifted ass.” 

One of D’Oyly Carte’s attempts to get a librettist 
who could take the place of Gilbert was disastrous, 
and Shaw’s opinion of a concoction by James Barrie 
and Conan Doyle can’t have pleased the manager of 
the Savoy, whose request that the critic should him- 
self provide a libretto may have been made in a 
vengeful mood. Anyhow G.B:S. said that he couldn’t 
pretend to congratulate Barrie and Doyle on “the 
most unblushing outburst of tomfoolery that two 
responsible citizens could conceivably indulge in 
publicly.”” He then informed them that “the high 
privilege of joking in public should never be granted 
except to people who know thoroughly what they 
are joking about—that is, to exceptionally serious 
and laborious people.” He refused to make allow- 
ances for their achievements in fiction. Anybody 
could write a novel, he said. “But a play—especially 
a music-play—is a different matter—different, too, 


in the sense of being weightier, not lighter.” 

It is clear that if Shaw could have been prevailed 
on to write a libretto, he would have done it with 
as much seriousness of purpose as he brought to his 
plays. Of course he realized that the public would 
probably like what he disliked; so he confessed that 
he was a superior person, and that “what seemed 
incoherent and wearisome fooling to me may have 
seemed an exhilarating pastime to others.” As he 
preferred Utopia Limited to all the other Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, it is hardly necessary to say 
that it was a relative failure. 


His attitude to the musical version of a work of 
his own caused no surprise to those who knew him. 
The moment he heard that The Chocolate Soldier, 
with music by Oscar Straus, was a comic opera 
based on his play Arms and the Man, he notified the 
composer that his rights were being infringed. The 
librettist sent him the “book of the words” and 
begged him to take a lenient view of it. Shaw per- 
ceived that his own dialogue clashed with that of 
the librettist, which he thought appalling, so he cut 
out every word by himself and promised to take no 
action on condition that not a phrase of his was 
sung or spoken. Plots, he said, were everybody’s 
property, since there was no such thing as an origi- 
nal plot. But he absolutely refused to allow his 
name to be used in connection with what he thought 
a rotten bit of work, or to permit the score to be 
described as a setting of Arms and the Man. Natur- 
ally the opera was quickly identified with the play, 
and afterwards he heard that some of his dialogue 
had been used in the American production. The 
show was a big success, but though he was offered 
royalties, he refused to accept them, and washed his 
hands of the whole affair. 


While writing his life, I asked Shaw whether I 
ought to mention The Chocolate Soldier. His answer 
was decisive: “No. You are doing the biography of 


The Chocolate Soldier, an earlier effort to adapt Shaw to the musical theatre— 
and a successful one, was introduced to America in 1909. In the 1947 revival on 
Broadway, Billy Gilbert (center) portrayed Popoff. 
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Shaw, not Straus. You mustn’t pad the book with 
rubbish of that sort. It was a piffling piece.” “Did 
you see it?” I asked. “Yes, I went twice.” “Why 
twice if it was so bad?” “Because it was so bad. I 
couldn't stand more than one act at a time.” 


I wanted to know whether attempts had been 
made to set any other of his plays to music. “Yes, one 
other,” he said: “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 
A well-known composer and an equally well-known 
librettist saw all sorts of possibilities in it. I remem- 
ber a chorus of scalawags, a chorus of Moorish bri- 
gands, a chorus for the relieving party, and I think 
a chorus for the United States Marines. The draw- 
back of course was that only one woman appears in 
the play. They got over that difficulty by introduc- 
ing a chorus of Oriental damsels, who appeared 
mysteriously in the garden of the Scottish mission- 
ary, and by bringing on a Moorish maiden, who sang 
an amorous ditty to Captain Brassbound and left the 
impression that she shared his hours of dalliance. 
Altogether the play was not as I conceived it, and 
I declined the honor of being associated with it: In 
other words, I told the authors that if the thing was 
produced I’d have the law on them.” Shaw also 
informed me that an American wanted to do a li- 
bretto of The Devil’s Disciple after the success Rich- 
ard Mansfield made of the play in New York. Shaw 
put a stop to it by saying that it would have to be 
a grand opera, not a comic opera. The American 
said that no one would want to see a grand opera. 
Shaw replied that he would not want to see a comic 
opera. The correspondence then closed. Oddly 
enough, Shaw fancied that his plays were more suit- 


In 1893, when Utopia Limited was holding the stage of the 
Savoy Theatre, the Illustrated London News ran this pictorial 
representation of the piece, which was Shaw’s favorite among 
the Gilbert and Sullivan works. 
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able to grand opera than to musical comedy. At any 
rate he said that if ever he wrote a libretto for one 
of them, it would be on a Wagnerian scale. 

His opinion that plots were anybody’s property 
was liable to fluctuate. When someone wanted to 
write his playlet Great Catherine as a story, he 
opposed the project. But when he wrote Pygmalion 
he made free with an episode in Tobias Smollett’s 
novel Peregrine Pickle, in which the hero picks up 
a sixteen-year-old beggar girl in the street and, by 
dint of washing her brain as well as her body, trans- 
forms her into a fashionable frequenter of the most 
elegant social circles. At a crucial moment her 
temper gets the better of her and she startles a gen- 
teel circle with an outburst of the language she had 
picked up in the gutter. Shaw’s Eliza Doolittle is 
transformed in the same manner and behaves in the 
same way, which means that the authors of the 
American musical My Fair Lady could have taken 
their plot from Smollett instead of Shaw, though in 
that case they would have missed the advertisement 
value of Shaw’s name. 

When his plagiarism was pointed out to him, Shaw 
said: “I read Smollett’s novels in my youth and 
didn’t care for them, but it’s quite possible that the 
incident in Peregrine Pickle got lodged in my mem- 
ory without my being conscious of it, and stayed 
there until I needed it. Like Shakespeare and Mol- 
‘iére, I take my good things where I find them, giving 
them a fresh setting, a Shavian philosophy, and a 
modern meaning. I believe it has been remarked 
before that there’s nothing new under the sun, and 
I dare say that Smollett pinched this idea from 
someone else.” 

That explains why Shaw would never counte- 
nance a libretto of one of his plays by another writer. 
He felt sure it would be a parody of his work. The 
plot didn’t matter; but the philosophy did, and he 
knew that his meaning would be sacrificed to all 
sorts of pretty devices, such as love interest and a 
so-called happy ending, which would contradict or 
burlesque the ideas and characterization in his work. 
He once told me that when Pygmalion was filmed, 
he wrote in a special scene, making it perfectly clear 
that Eliza would marry Freddy. The idea of her 
marrying Higgins was absurd, he said, because he 
had shown all along that there wasn’t an atom of 
sexual feeling in the Professor’s attitude toward her. 
But the film public demanded what Shaw had no 
wish to give, and he capitulated with vehement 
protests. 

He never wrote a libretto himself because he 
couldn’t easily philosophize in that form and he had 
no special aptitude for turning out lyrics. “Why 
should I write what anyone can do as well when I 
prefer writing what I alone can do?” he asked. I 
think we may conclude that My Fair Lady would 
have exasperated him. But that does not prevent 
the rest of us from enjoying it, except those few who 
regard the master’s work as sacrosanct. END 
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Long Day’s Journey 


[Oliver Martin Sayler, who died 
last October 19, four days before he 
would have marked his seventy-first 
birthday, was a contributor to this 
magazine almost from its inception; 
it is fitting, therefore, that we should 
publish his last writing. In the accom- 
panying article, completed just before 
his death, he tells of the stages in the 
production of Ulysses in Nighttown, 
which was one of the most-discussed 
offerings of the New York theatre in 
the year just past, and which was the 
realization of one of his most cher- 
ished projects in a long and distingu- 
ished career. An authority on Russian 
theatre, Mr. Sayler made his first of 
three visits to that country in 1917-18, 
and in 1923 he collaborated with Mor- 
ris Gest in the latter’s sponsorship of 
a visit of the Moscow Art Theatre to 
this country. His interest in inter- 
national theatre made him a confidant 
of both Max Reinhardt and Gest. Mr. 
Sayler combined the rarely found ca- 
pacities of critic and scholar, on one 
hand, and practical man of the the- 
atre, on the other. From 1942-54 he 
was business agent of the Association 
of Theatrical Press Agents and Man- 
agers, an organization he had served 
earlier as vice-president, and he also 
was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Theatre Wing. 
His books on theatre include Russia, 
White or Red, The Russian Theatre 
Under the Revolution, The Russian 
Theatre, The Russian Players in 
America, Our American Theatre, In- 
side the Moscow Art Theatre and 
Revolt in the Arts. He also was editor 
of The Moscow Art Theatre Series 
of Russian Plays, The Eleonora Duse 
Series of Plays, Max Reinhardt and 
His Theatre and Plays of the Moscow 
Art Theatre Musical Studio.—E£d.] 
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into ‘Nighttown’ 


by Oliver M. Sayler 


James Joyce’s Ulysses in Nighttown has made 
theatre history. In the process, false assumptions 
have grown up around it and significant facts have 
been ignored. It is time to set the record straight on 
this twenty-fifth anniversary of Judge Woolsey’s 
famous Ulysses decision (December 6, 1933). 


On June 5, 1958, a group of devoted people re- 
alized their dream of bringing to the stage success- 
fully and with dramatic excitement the heart of the 
greatest of modern novels. Actually, Ulysses in 
Nighttown—the title was mine; we never used an- 
other—was launched as a theatre project in a letter 
from Marjorie Barkentin and myself to the late 
Sam Byrd, dated April 12, 1953. Sam was then in 
London, where he had coproduced Stalag 17 with 
Jack Hylton, and we looked to him not only as a 
negotiator but also as a possible collaborator in our 
project, for we had been associated with him from 
his days and years as Dude Lester in Tobacco Road 
on through his productions of Samson Raphaelson’s 
White Man, Erskine Caldwell’s Journeyman and the 
spectacular musical John Henry. 

“We have a little chore for you,” we wrote. “We 
think we see a distinct dramatic opportunity in the 
pages of James Joyce’s Ulysses, and we have at- 
tempted to find someone here to whom we could 
apply for an option. Random House still publishes 
Ulysses but simply remits royalties to London. 
There are conflicting stories of distant relatives still 
extant. But the only solid information is this ad- 
dress: Monro, Saw and Company, Solicitors, 4, 
Drapers Gardens, Throgmorton Avenue, London, 
E.C.2. What we have in mind is something along 
the lines of the so-called ‘Reader’s Theatre,’ but 
with certain distinct variations. It wouldn’t take 
much capital to put it on, but it would take an enor- 
mous amount of work in advance.” 

Five days later came the reply: “I got the option.” 

That speed was misleading, however, for five 
years and a day later, our last option was about to 
expire and we were only half-cast for our long- 
pursued production. It served as an omen, though, 
to bolster our spirits through delays and discourage- 
ments, disheartenment and even death. 
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UR DREAM, of course, had to be something 

more than a passing whim to survive such 

an ordeal. Ulysses in Nighttown was actually 
born two decades earlier when Marjorie Barkentin 
and I picked up a copy of Joyce’s Ulysses in Paris 
on our way back from the first Moscow Theatre 
Festival. We started reading it aloud to each other 
on shipboard, and when we reached the Circe or 
Nighttown episode—entirely in dramatic dialogue. 
with the most challenging stage directions ever 
penned—we spontaneously said to each other: “Why 
not put this on the stage?” 

Mind you, this was the summer of 1933. Judge 
Woolsey’s famous decision, capping the crusade of 
Bennett Cerf and Morris Ernst to free Ulysses for 
publication in America, was still to come. Barrett 
H. Clark had just published (at his own expense, 
because no magazine would touch it) his epochal 
study of obscenity on stage, The Blush of Shame. 
How, then, produce the Nighttown scene from Ulys- 
ses? Well, you could try! And, if nothing else, what 
a script it would make for the still comparatively 
new sound film—for subscription audiences, of 
course. 

I'll never know why it took me so long to discover 
the dramatic possibilities of Joyce’s Ulysses. By 
1933 I had been for two decades a passionate devotee 
of the Irish genius for the theatre, an enthusiasm 
that dates from my presence, as cub dramatic critic 
of the Indianapolis News, at the first opening night 
of Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World to 
take place without a riot. It was double drama: 
watching the play unfold on the stage and seeing 
William Butler Yeats and Lady Gregory nervously 
pacing back and forth in the outer aisle at the left, 
while long, lean Lennox Robinson stalked through 
the one at the right. Meeting them led to an invi- 
tation to come to Dublin in late summer, 1914, when 
the war delayed my return from my first European 
theatre survey, and an added trek to the Blasket 
Islands on the trail of Synge confirmed my devotion. 
It was only natural, then, that I was one of the first 
to hail the arrival of a new Irish genius when James 
Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
was published in 1916. Even more naturally I fol- 
lowed the courageous initiative of Margaret Ander- 
son in publishing serially in The Little Review the 
new Ulysses, for Chicago and Indianapolis were 
twin pioneers in the arts in those days. But then 
came my long and confining service in behalf of my 
other passion, the Russian theatre, and I never fin- 
ished reading Ulysses—until rediscovery in 1933. 

From time to time, Mrs. Barkentin and I dipped 
into Ulysses, ‘discussed its challenge, considered 
ways to meet it. Encouragement came in the winter 
of 1945-46 when M.B. was associated with James 
Light’s Reader’s Theatre—Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex 
and Calderons’ The Mayor of Zalamea. Maybe this 
was the answer for Ulysses in Nighttown? But our 
hopes were dashed when Lee Shubert put an end to 
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the whole project with the mere announcement that 
the next play would be John Ford’s ’Tis Pity She’s a 
Whore. Prospects looked up again in this field when 
Paul Gregory successfully produced the forgotten 
third act of Shaw’s Man and Superman and the 
much more elaborate John Brown’s Body. But we 
were never committed to any rigid type of produc- 
tion, and we instructed Byrd to negotiate in our joint 
behalf with that in mind, making sure that we had 
motion-picture, television and ballet rights. We still 
believe that Ulysses in Nighttown will reach all 
three of those mediums. 

Though the first response had been propitious 
negotiations for a firm contract dragged on and on. 
Sam went out to Oxford to win the confidence of 
Harriet Shaw Weaver, one of the trustees of the 
Joyce estate who had helped support the author 
during the writing of Ulysses, and he did win it 
after he gave assurance that we would faithfully 
respect the integrity of Joyce’s text. Other attempts 
to dramatize Ulysses for stage or screen, he found 
out, had been snagged on this account, and our 
policy proved to be our ace in the hole. We financed 
a week in Dublin for Byrd, to enable him to get the 
feel of the city and to confer with Lennox Robinson 
and others. But it was May 11, 1954, when Sam 
finally signed the contract. He had long since re- 
turned to America when the main contractual points 
were agreed upon, and had taken his young English 
bride Pat back to the Carolina homeland to edit a 
couple of weekly newspapers until production plans 
for Nighttown shaped up. 

We were confident enough that the contract was 
forthcoming to announce our project on March 12, 
1954, disclosing that we intended “to use diversify- 
ing techniques and visual effects to highlight the 
imagination and fantasy of the original.” The late 
Vernon Rice, commenting on the announcement, 
wrote in the New York Post: “At the moment the 
production style seems to be a combination of dra- 
matic reading, or what the producers call Reader’s 
Theatre, and ballet.” 

THEATRE ARTS, in a piece written by John S. 
Wilson in the Septemher, 1954, issue, encouraged 
us thus: 

“The producer, God wot, has spent a long time 
living under rocks, thought of—when he is thought 
of at all—as a profiteering leech with a facility for 
introducing talent to money in such a fashion as to 
collect dividends from both. In the eyes of the gen- 
eral public, there seems to be little for a producer 
to do. He didn’t write the play, did he? Or direct it 
or act in it or even publicize it? 

“Yet who but a creative producer can receive the 
credit when a staging of James Joyce’s Ulysses is 
anticipated? In this case, there are three producers 
who may take bows, Oliver M. Sayler, Sam Byrd 
and Marjorie Barkentin. They are planning a dra- 
matization of| the Nighttown scene from Joyce’s 
classic to be done in the manner familiarized in 
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sorry and I wish I didn’t feel this way.” 











recent years by another creative producer, Paul 
Gregory.” 

On the other hand, my Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
wrote: “The production starts with two and ninety- 
nine hundredths strikes against it.” And Whitney 
Bolton wrote in the Morning Telegraph: “The story 
is that they are looking for a dramatist who can 
resolve the problem of making intelligible to audi- 
ences the spate of words put down by the Irish 
novelist. . . . They'll look a long time.” 

That’s what you thought, Whitney. And so, I 
suppose, did many others. But the fact is that Mar- 
jorie Barkentin had already completed her first 
rough draft of the dramatization. We had found a 
natural act break on page 488 of the Nighttown se- 
quence of the novel, and M.B. had filled notebooks 
with indications of possible and desirable elimina- 
tions of subsidiary characters with which Joyce had 
embroidered his pages. Other notebooks listed the 
essential characters and charted feasible means for 
assigning multiple roles to the members of a small 
cast. Still others codified costume and light and 
music requirements. 

We kept an open mind as to the need for addi- 
tional material, before and after the Nighttown se- 
quence or in the course of it, to clarify the theme 
and the characters for those who were unfamiliar 
with the novel. If such material became necessary, 
apart from excerpts from the rest of the novel it- 
self, that would be the responsibility of the drama- 
tist we agreed to select, with the approval of the 
trustees, to supervise the playing text. The choice of 
that supervising dramatist was a foregone conclu- 
sion—Padraic Colum, distinguished Irish playwright 
and poet who had spent most of his life in America, 
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personal friend of Joyce and president of New York 
City’s Joyce Society. As a Joyce zealot, he helped 
us immeasurably in the attainment of our goal: 
respect for Joyce’s artistic integrity. 

The season of 1954-55 almost certainly would 
have seen the production of Ulysses in Nighttown 
if it hadn’t been for the hand of fate. In midautumn, 
just as he was about to return to New York and 
push production plans with us, Sam Byrd had an 
accident in his print shop that sent him to Duke 
Hospital. Winter passed, then spring, then summer; 
Sam was in and out of Duke, but mostly in. What 
could we do? To suggest his bowing out might im- 
pede recovery. Late in September we learned what 
Sam probably never knew—that the enemy was 
leukemia. Sadly and reluctantly, we agree to the 
procedure that Sam had been urging for some 
weeks: his assignment of the contract to us. Such 
assignment, though, had to be approved in writing 
by the Joyce trustees, and before that could be con- 
summated Sam died in Duke Hospital on November 
14, 1955. 

Actually and legally, we were without a contract, 
if the trustees chose to look at it that way—in which 
case two and a half years of hard work and years 
more of hoping would be down the drain. Fortu- 
nately I had maintained a heavy correspondence 
with London during the year of Sam’s incapacity, 
particularly with Sam’s and our legal counsel, the 
patient, wise and dedicated Trevor S. Passmore. But 


the information the trustees required, before ap- 
proving the assignment and reinstating the contract 


in our names, could get an American correspondent 
past the blockade of our State Department into Red 
China. The scales were tipped by a barrage of letters 
from my old associates in the theatre, including 
Brooks Atkinson, John Shubert, James F. Reilly, 
Clarence Derwent and Cornelia Otis Skinner. And 
by late winter we were in business again. - 

In business, but on two legs of a stool. In spite of 
my two decades of association with Morris Gest in 
his triumphs with Balieff’s Chauve-Souris, the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, The Miracle and all the rest, I 
had never known the producer’s responsibility of 
saying “yes” and “no” a hundred times a day. Sam 
had. Besides, with his Southern charm, he was a 
wizard at fund-raising. We needed someone to re- 
place him in our production setup—someone with 
his experience, his enthusiasm, his courage. Our 
first goal was a coproducer. Director and star, we 
felt, would follow. Through my forty-odd years as 
dramatic critic, as publicist for the theatre and allied 
arts, as member of the board of the American The- 
atre Wing and as business agent for the union ‘of 
theatrical press agents and managers, I know virtu- 
ally everyone among contemporary producers; nat- 
urally had a favored list; categorically ruled out 
only two. 

The search began. Robert Whitehead, off the top 
of the list, seemed definitely and sincerely inter- 
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ested. “This is the kind of theatre I wish to do from 
now on,” he said. For weeks we walked on air, 
while Marjorie Barkentin made slight script re- 
visions at his suggestion. Our only tentative com- 
mitment, we told him, was for the composer, if we 
had one—George Antheil, who had known and 
worked with Joyce in Paris. With Whitehead’s ap- 
proval we cabled him in Spain, where he was fin- 
ishing his work for Stanley Kramer’s film The Pride 
and the Passion. We arranged for him to stop off in 
New York on his return to Hollywood, and briefed 
him thoroughly, we thought, on our determination 
to use nothing. but incidental music based on the 
themes cited in Joyce’s text. Then, at a session with 
Whitehead in early summer, George let his enthusi- 
asm run away. He painted such an elaborate and 
convincing picture of a musical spectacular that 
might cost upwards of a quarter of a million dollars 
that Whitehead, already beset by nightmares over 
his forthcoming Broadway season, bowed out. In 
doing so, he promised to try to persuade Roger 
Stevens, often associated with him, to take over. 
Stevens was an acknowledged Joyce admirer, but, 
after keeping us on the leash for six months while 
he directed Adlai Stevenson’s fund-raising cam- 
paign, he too bowed out. Nearly a year wasted, and 
the calendar read 1957. 

Thereupon we began the most thorough, metho- 
dical and determined search in recent theatrical 
history. We used multiple scripts, without waiting 
for individual responses; fanned out not only to pro- 
ducers but also to directors and players. In a little 
over a year we collected rejections from seventeen 
producers, six directors and four actors who read 
the script; and from thirteen producers and three 
directors who wouldn’t even bother to read it. A 
number of the latter had the legitimate excuse of 
preoccupation with prior commitments, and some of 
these expressed sincere regret at turning down what 
we called “an opportunity to make theatre history.” 

Among those who read the script, the responses 
ranged far and wide. Here are a few: 

Maurice Evans: “Sorry to say that I see no pros- 
pects in the rough and tumble of Broadway. The 
conditions under which plays are produced nowa- 
days allow no scope for the experimental nature of 
this property—sad, alas, but true, I’m afraid... . 


Good luck to your project.” 

Tyrone Guthrie: “It is a most fascinating chal- 
lenge to a director. But I regret that I don’t feel 
able to attempt it.” 

Lawrence Langner: “I do not like the subject 
matter for the stage.” 

José Ferrer: “To tell you the honest truth and be 
perfectly blunt, I am one of the ignorant ones who 
doesn’t really understand Ulysses in Nighttown. I 
wish you all the luck in the world with it, and be- 
lieve me I'll be one of your first customers when it 
gets on the stage.” (He was—opening night.) “I’m 
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sorry and I wish I didn’t feel this way.” 

Courtney Burr: “I would think this would de- 
velop into a most important property. Unfortunately 
I am tied up.” 

Herman Shumlin: “I am sorry to say that it does 
not inspire in me a desire to produce it. Although it 
certainly presents an opportunity for interesting, 
complex staging, it leaves me overly detached.” 

Carol Stone: “I comprehend the play not at all— 
nor does it even stir any subconscious reactions to 
life. My only duncelike observation is that most of 
the characters’ mouths should be washed out with 
soap.” 

Alexander H. Cohen: “Although I agree with 
you and stand convinced that Joyce is the great 
writer of our century, it is my personal belief that 
he is to be read, and that a proscenium offering is 
an impractical production.” 

Garson Kanin: “It is a powerful and haunting 
work—but, I fear, too large an undertaking for my 
present resources.” 


Robert Breen: “Vastly interesting. . . . Feel more 
stress necessary in composing a phantasmagoric 
mime basis all through. . . . But I have obligations 
which can’t be sloughed off. I jumped with interest 
at the idea of working with you—that’s why I held 
the script so long.” 

Kermit Bloomgarden: “The play has enormous 
excitement and is exceedingly provocative. I have 
reservations about it from an audience point of 
view—and I am sure that you are well aware of 
them in approaching a challenging, complex and 
enormously difficult great work. I wish you the 
very best of luck with it—and am very grateful that 
you thought of me, but I do not feel that I could 
join with you unless my enthusiasm was as strongly 
unqualified as your own.” 

In the wake of an interim report by Louis Calta 
in the New York Times, Time (magazine) com- 
mented: “Hard to read, harder to act, impossible to 
stage with its own wild flavor intact because of ob- 
vious censorship obstacles, Nighttown is bound to 
keep playgoers consulting not only programs but 
probably interpretive texts carried into the theatre 
by the bushel and read by matchlight. Sample of 
the brothel-born maunderings of Ulysses’ protagon- 
ist Leopold Bloom: ‘I wanted then to have now con- 
cluded. Nightdress was never. Hence this. But to- 
morrow is a new day will be. Past was is today. 
What now is will then tomorrow as now was be past 
yester. .. . I stand, so to speak, with an unposted 
letter bearing the extra regulation fee before the 
too late box of the general postoffice of human life.’ ” 
(The passage quoted up to “yester” is not used in 
our script. But sequences equally incoherent are 
utilized. And with telling effect.) 

Addressing herself to Louis Kronenberger, al- 
though Time’s thrust was unsigned, Marjorie Bar- 
kentin cited her lively interest in fantasy, and con- 
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cluded: “So, I hope that the fantastic adventures of 
Leopold Bloom, the Ulysses of James Joyce’s great 
Odyssey, will also come alive on the stage in our 
Ulysses in Nighttown. It is a terrific challenge, but 
a masterpiece tends to inspire the best in the arts of 
the theatre.” She never received an answer. And 
Time, which closes down for the summer, drama- 
wise, on June 1, has never recorded the refutation 
of its predictions—the successful production that 
opened on June 5, 1958. 

In late winter, 1957, Irvin Shapiro, a friend of 
ours from the early days of foreign films who had 
done well in selling old screen plays to television, 
read our script. “I like it,” he said. Get in touch 
with Judson Philips, director of the Sharon Creative 
Arts Foundation. We have theatre plans together. 
Maybe we could do it as an extra attraction after 
his summer season at the Sharon Playhouse. After 
that, off-Broadway. Or, who knows?” Philips con- 
curred. “I am really excited about it,” he wrote, 
“and my two directors at the Playhouse both join in 
my enthusiasm for the work.” 


Again it appeared that we were in business. But 
who could play Bloom? I made a date with Burgess 
Meredith backstage at the Morosco Theatre when 
he was appearing there as Adolphus Cusins in 
Shaw’s Major Barbara. I had followed his career as 
actor and director closely, ever since my days with 
Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre, where 
as an apprentice he had played Peter in her memor- 
able production of Romeo and Juliet. Meredith’s 
reaction was quiet but forthright. As he thumbed 
the script he gave words to his thoughts: “Yes. . . . 
Yes. . . . I wouldn’t be surprised if the time has 
come to do this!” 

Careful reading reinforced his spontaneous re- 
sponse. Whom would he prefer to direct him as 
Leopold Bloom? Or would he like to act and di- 
rect? We all agreed that the latter course was sel- 
dom wise, and, with Padraic Colum’s approval, we 
approached Denis Johnston, the able author of The 
Moon in the Yellow River and many other plays. 
He, too, was impressed, for he wrote (on June 5, 
1957, just a year before our premiére): “I have 
read your script of Ulysses in Nighttown with very 
great interest, and am looking forward to having the 
opportunity of discussing the project with you when 
I come to New York for the Joyce Society meeting 
on the 18th. It raises so many fascinating problems 
of what can or cannot be done on the stage—things 
that, so far as I am aware, have never been at- 
tempted before—that it would be a delight for me to 
be considered as a possible director, if I can possibly 
fit it in with my other existing commitments.” 

But summer was with us again, and our progress 
was impeded by vacations and later by holidays and 
the growing tendency of people (in and out of the 
theatre) to take long week ends. At some point in 
our groping—I can’t recall the exact date—Burgess 
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Two ashplants, brought from Ireland by Padraic Colum, were 
used as canes in the production of Ulysses in Nighttown, 
which held the stage of the off-Broadway Rooftop Theatre 
throughout half of 1958. The playwright-poet is at right, and 
Oliver M. Sayler at left. Between them are Marjorie Barken- 
tin and Emmet Greene, Colum’s nephew. 


Meredith decided he’d rather direct. “I can play 
Bloom,” he reasoned, “but I’m not Bloom. Let me 
direct someone who is, and we’ll all do a better job.” 
We had had a star and a potential director. Now we 
were back to a director only. (But what a director 
he turned out to be!) And we still had no copro- 
ducer, no theatre, scant backing. Padraic Colum lost 
his gifted and devoted wife Mary in October, but he 
had completed most of his contributions to the 
cause. Another option deadline was safely met that 
same month through the continuing faith of Irvin 
Shapiro. But once more we faced those holiday 
doldrums, stalled in dead center. 

An unexpected gust was provided when Henry 
Hewes, dramatic critic of The Saturday Review and 
at that time executive director of the New York 
chapter of the American National Theatre and 
Academy (ANTA), asked us what was happening 
to Ulysses in Nighttown. “Would you be interested,” 
he said, “in a simple reading in the ANTA play 
series at Theatre de Lys—as a tryout?” We con- 
sulted Burgess Meredith. True to his promise to 
direct it under any circumstances that might de- 
velop, he agreed. We were well forward in our 
casting and in our lighting consultations with my old 
friend Herman Rosse, ANTA’s own scenic artist 
(who went on with us to actual production at the 
Rooftop Theatre), when (continued on page 80) 
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a review of the 


Théadtre National Pa 


season in New York 


by Bosamond Gilder 


Space, darkness, a shaft of light, « 
are the ingredients of Jean Vilar’s th 
atre National Populaire (T.N.P.). F; 
New York had the privilege of enjo 
national theatre of France in a serig¢ 
dramas, nobly acted and vigoro 
the time the company hé@d to lea 
first American tour, it ¥ : 
the French theatre had scored 

The five plays performed by € 
only classic and romantic te 
they also offered the opportuni 
iety of effects that Vilar’s hig 
of staging can produce. A gre 
emancipating the stage from 
proscenium arch and freeing 
the “box” stage, but, as in 
little is done about it. Vilar = 


continue its 
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tions, whether in Avignon, on the stage of the Thé- 
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Above: Gérard Philipe was the knight 
sans peur et sans reproche 
in the preduction of Corneille’s Le Cid. 


Below: Maria Casarés (left) and 
Monique Chaumette were the Leonide 
and Corine of Le Triomphe de |’Amour. 


“atre de Chaillot in Paris, or at the Broadway in New 
York, prove it. Space is his canvas, light his brush, 
costume his pigments. In his hands, a bare stage 
backed by black curtains, its playing area broken by 
platforms and steps, became in turn the palaces and 
piazzas of Florence in Lorenzaccio; the sun-bathed 
artificial garden of Marivaux in Le Triomphe de 
V’Amour: Whitehall and the awesome Tower of 
London in Marie Tudor; Spain, indoors and out, in 
Don Juan and Le Cid. The crux of the matter is of 
course that the platforms must be in exactly the 
right places and at the exactly correct angles, and 
the bench or chair must be set down with mathe- 
matical precision. The lights, playing like music, a 
constant, subtle accompaniment to word and mood, 
are a formidable battery of infinite complexity, and 
Maurice Jarre’s music is equally important. The 
costumes, opulent, bold and dramatic, set the scene 
in time and place. Leon Gischia, long associated 
with Vilar in the T.N.P. adventure, has created for 
these plays a series of costumes that are essentially 
the scenic investiture of the plays. As Vilar puts it: 
“The actors of the T.N.P. carry the scenery on their 
backs!” Of course all of these elements focus on the 
actor. The burden and the opportunity are equally 
his. 

The all-too-brief season in New York opened with 
Lorenzaccio, Alfred de Musset’s romantic drama 
about Lorenzino de’ Medici, the youthful member of 
the Medici family who assassinated the hated Alex- 
andre and liberated Florence from his unbearable 
tyranny. Confused as to plot but clear as to meaning, 
Musset’s tragedy offered Gérard Philipe an effective 
setting for his first appearance on the stage in 
America, where he is known and greatly admired 
as a film actor. He not only played the lead in 
Lorenzaccio with the grace and assurance that are 
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characteristic of his style, whether on stage or film, 
but directed the play as welk. The assignment is not 
without its difficulties, since Musset, who at the 
time of writing this drama was not yet launched on 
his characteristic style of concise, humorous-poetic 
playlets, has strewn the stage with short scenes, 
abrupt transitions and brilliant vignettes of Floren- 
tine society under the libertine Alexandre. The 
T.N.P. technique of the open stage, the undifferenti- 
ated locale, is ideal for Lorenzaccio, which even in 
a somewhat cut version has thirty scenes following 
each other in rapid succession. The drama slices 
across Florentine society from the merchant in the 
street to the Duke in his palace, illustrating in its 
kaleidoscopic movement the evil effect of Alex- 

(continued on page 77) 
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Cock-A-Doodle Dandy 


This may be Sean O’Casey’s year, and the play 
one of the latter-day gems of the nonrealistic theatre, 
but is was not precisely O’Casey’s night when this 
first New York production of Cock-a-Doodle Dandy 
came to town. Obviously we shall have to wait 
some more to witness a complete realization of the 
1949 piece, which was written in praise of the full 
life but staged and acted in economy-size dimensions. 
The production was ample enough in all the material 
things. It had the services of a director, Philip 
Burton, and several leading players who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in latter-day O’Casey. It had 
everything but imagination and inspiration, and that 
was unfortunate indeed. For a mounting of Cock- 
a-Doodle Dandy without them is more than a bit 
like a wake without whisky. 

What O’Casey had in mind was not, of course, 
pure frivolity. The tone of the play is predominantly 
bitter, for all its banter. A tyrannical priest and a 
couple of superstitious bigots—“oul’ life-frighteners” 
—combine to drive out all that is gay in an Irish 
village, including three fetching young women in 
search of “a place where life resembles life more 
than it does here.” But the blast at narrowness and 
intolerance is couched in terms that are daft, if not 
deft—an invitation to theatrical magic that admit- 
tedly is extremely difficult to bring off, but abso- 


lutely essential lest the play become almost as 
ill-tempered as its villains. In this production there 
was too little of the magic. Actors and director 
worked hard at the harum-scarum of the bewitched 
bottle, the unruly cock and the house that spouts 
black smoke. But they seemed to do all the obvious 
things in an obvious manner. Frankly we have no 
idea how the desired effect could be accomplished. 
What was painfully obvious was that it was not 
accomplished at Carnegie Hall Playhouse. Except 
for Paul Shyre, who made a good thing.of the fabu- 
lous eccentric Shanaar, the cast was not of much 
help, and Shanaar, regrettably, is not a key char- 
acter. The burden falls on the persecutors and their 
victims—in this case on Will Geer, George Ebeling, 
Ian Martin, Gaby Rodgers, Rae Allen and Anne 
Meara. None of them seemed to find the surround- 
ings congenial. 

Mr. Burton himself has stated the case very well 
in these pages, by pointing out that “we should be 
too busy being doubled up with laughter at the 
farcical spectacle” on stage to bother with much 
else. In this production there were far too many 
barren intervals between well-controlled laughs. 


COCK-A-DOODLE DANDY—tThe sergeant’s loss of his 
trousers is only one of the fantastic adventures in which 
O’Casey’s play abounds. Left to right: Will Geer, John Aron- 
son, Rae Allen and Anne Meara. 
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Salad Days 


The secret of this English musical comedy’s appeal, 
apparently, is that it grows on one. (It has been 
growing on Londoners since August, 1954.) Fifteen 
minutes after the curtain has gone up, the average 
American theatregoer with some pretentions to 
sophistication is apt to shake his head at the mélange 
of sentimentality and unabashed hokum-comedy, 
and to suspect that somehow he has stumbled onto 
a college musical in the style of pre-World War I 
years. A highly improbable occurrence, that, but so 
is Salad Days in 1958. At the end of Act Ihe is apt 
to be less sure of his censure, however, and by the 
end of the evening he may well be even less sure. 
The show is sentimental and corny (in the sense of 
“old-fashioned” and “ridiculously naive”) and it is 
completely amateurish in conception, if not in per- 
formance. But it is so frank and ingenuous in its 
appeal, and its spirits are so high, that it is down- 
right disarming. 

Imagine a modern musical-comedy book based 
on the premise that two attractive young college 
graduates decide to make their way in the world by 
squiring a magic piano about London Parks—a 
piano, acquired with the blessing of a philosophical 
tramp, that has the power to set everyone within 
earshot to dancing in the most antic manner. That is 
the main ingredient of Salad Days, and the recipe 
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does not call for satire. Amid high jinks reminiscent 
of The Boy Friend, there is very little suggestion 
that anyone is being spoofed, unless it be the spec- 
‘ator. A quartet, consisting of two pianos, string 
bass and drums, thumps away diligently at the 
equally modest score, and in time with the ani- 
mated young cast, most of whose members earn 
their pay by performing parts in half-dozen lots. 
They perform them with obvious relish and affec- 
tion, too, and that is a big help in putting over a 
concoction which, in less skilled hands, could easily 
be a disaster. Of the company at the Barbizon-Plaza, 
we especially admired Barbara Franklin and Rich- 
ard Easton (the graduates), Powys Thomas, Walter 
Burgess, Jack Creley, Eric Christmas and Tom 
Kneebone, a young man whose very name somehow 
suggests the quality of the evening. 

It is a very special quality and obviously not for 
everyone. Toward the end of the proceeding we had 
a feeling that a little of this goes a long way. As a 
curio, however, it may be just the thing for the 
adventurous. For better or for worse, there is noth- 
ing else quite like it on view. 


SALAD DAYS—This is a familiar sight in the long-run 
London musical about a piano capable of making everyone 
in the vicinity dance. Left to right: Gillie Fenwick, Mary 
Savidge and Powys Thomas. 
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The Golden Six 


Maxwell Anderson’s new work, a historical melo- 
drama, is not likely to add substantially to his repu- 
tation as playwright, but it could add something to 
his purse. It is the sort of full-blooded costume piece 
that would go well with Technicolor, wide-screen 
effects and a cast of millions. If Cecil B. de Mille 
and his colleagues are wise, they will snap it up, for 
it is a good many cuts above the romantic falderal 
that bedazzles the popcorn trade. 

Unfortunately this is not much of a recommenda- 
tion in the case of a man who has given us distin- 
guished historical plays. As always, Anderson’s 
motives are on a high plane. He is telling us that 
the price of freedom is eternal vigilance, at the very 
least, and he has a very apt source of material in the 
story of the six grandsons of Augustus Caesar. But 
this message is delivered in terms that are largely 
declamatory; consequently it seems very much like 
mere frosting on a stage confection that is often 
lively and very playable but inherently not much 
more moving than one of de Mille’s own epics. The 
play emerges on two levels, and it is much less 
impressive on the higher of the two. 


Producer-director Warner LeRoy and his com- 
pany elected to concentrate pretty heavily on the 
melodramatic possibilities, which was probably a 
good idea under the circumstances. Their combined 
efforts, and that of designer Robert Soule, resulted 
in an offering that was visually attractive (espe- 
cially by off-Broadway standards) and rather flam- 
boyant. Among the actors who gave their all were 
Alvin Epstein, Viveca Lindfors, Paul Mann, Avra 
Petrides, Thayer David and Roger Evan Boxill. 


THE GOLDEN SIX—Maxwell Anderson’s new historical 
drama revives an old theme—the high price of freedom. 


Paul Mann played Augustus I, Viveca Lindfors was Livia, 
and Avra Petrides a slave girl. * END 
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LOVELY GIRLS, LONG EVENING 


Well, we have been dazzled by the Moiseyev and 
charmed by the Beryozka. Can the Bolshoi be far 
behind? Come April, and we shall know whether 
the psychology of the Russian cultural propaganda 
chiefs scores or misses. Last year, as we all recall, 
the Moiseyev dancers stood the nation on its collec- 
tive ear with their stunning feats of masculine vir- 
tuosity. Now we have the all-girl Beryozka troupe, 
fifty-odd winsome lovelies who arrange and disar- 
range themselves in choreographic patterns with all 
the precision of Rockettes in slow motion. Which 
brings us to the point at issue: Not even Radio 


City Music Hall lets the Rockettes carry an entire 
show, since a certain amount of monotony is inevit- 
able. And so it is with the Beryozka. For all its 
charm and grace, the palette of the company’s ex- 
pressiveness remains on the pastel side, a circum- 
stance that can hardly be avoided since the reper- 
tory adheres pretty faithfully to the folk idiom, and 


one reel, square dance and polka looks rather like 
another as a full evening wears on. To say that the 
Beryozka comes as a letdown after the Moiseyev 
is unfair, but it must be admitted that the company’s 


Fun is the engagingly direct title of this number from the 
repertoire of Russia’s Beryozka dance company. 


BY EMILY COLEMAN 


offerings represent a decided change of pace. Per- 
haps, just perhaps, the Beryozka in the winter will 
make the Bolshoi look that much better in the 
spring. 

Oddly enough—since the ladies of the Bolshoi 
wear toe slippers and the girls of the Beryozka 
dance in character shoes—the members of the Bery- 
ozka are all graduates of the Bolshoi school. Fur- 
thermore, their artistic director, Nadezhda Nadezh- 
dina, has them work out in toe shoes every day, 
even though they never wear toe shoes on the stage. 
“The classical training,” she says, “is the only basis.” 
A Bolshoi graduate herself, Mme. Nadezhdina had 
to forsake her dreams of ballerinadom because of 
weak feet. A positive but friendly and outgoing 
personality with flashing eyes and expressive face 
and hands, she is the raison d’é@tre of the company. 
In 1948, it seems, her interest in choreography and 
folklore led her to discover a village dance group in 
Kalinin, which she brought to Moscow and which 
won first prize. In honor of the women’s reel that 
distinguished the troupe’s performance, the result- 
ing permanent company was named Beryozka, or 
“Birch Tree,” and the graceful, swaying dance has 
since become the group’s signature. 

Like Igor Moiseyev, founder and choreographer 
of the company that carries his name, Mme. Nadezh- 
dina views her ethnic sources with a keen theatrical 
eye. “There’s a long road,” she observes, “from eth- 
nography to art.” According to those usually reli- 
able authorities, Mme. Nadezhdina is also respon- 
sible for the gliding step that causes such a sensation 
when the Moiseyev company uses it in the Partisans 
number. With long skirts covering their legs and 
feet, the dancers look as if they are whirling around 
effortlessly on skates or scooters, and the effect is 
spectacular. 

Madame, it appears, was there first. “I picked out 
the movement from Russian folklore and used it in 
the women’s reels,” she recalls. “It is not taken 
exactly from folk dances, as it needs schooling to 
know what to do with the body. . . . It’s not a pro- 
fessional secret. Nobody does it as well as the Bery- 
ozka girls. We used it for the first time. In the first 
performance we did after our organization in 1948 
we displayed the gliding step. It was a big success.” 

So much for the invention of the glide step. Any- 
one for beizbol? END 
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Menotti, Very Momentarily 


Menotti’s latest venture on Broadway, Maria Golovin, pre- 
sented Franca Duval (left) in the title role, Ruth Kobart as 
the housekeeper, and Richard Cross as the blind man with 
whom Maria becomes involved. 


When is an opera not an opera? When it’s by 


Gian-Carlo Menotti and is presented on Broadway. 
Otherwise, when it is produced on N.B.C.-TV, or 
in Brussels or at La Scala, it is an opera. In the 
case of Maria Golovin, however, the formula that 
worked with The Medium, The Consul and The 
Saint of Bleecker Street fell flat on its face. Calling 
Maria Golovin a “musical drama” and threatening 
reprisals against music critics who insisted on re- 
viewing did not work this time. The drama critics 
covered as requested, and the majority thought it 
was great. No stigma of unprofitable opera or music 
was allowed to come between it and the public. And 
so it ran for five performances. 

Although we are not ready to take the platform 
‘in defense of Maria Golovin, we do find it hard to 
dismiss in five performances—that is, if one has 
already granted any virtue to The Consul and The 
Saint. In the opinion of this reviewer, The Consul 
had no third act, and The Saint suffered from an 
excess of the kid of thaumaturgy that can be offen- 
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sive to Protestants. Maria Golovin, though it missed 
not a single theatrical trick, up to and including a 
small boy in a clown suit and an escaped prisoner 
who is a dead ringer for Yul Brynner, is nonetheless 
not as overextended in conception, and hence more 
effectively integrated. 

That the subject matter is morbid almost goes 
without saying. A blind man and a woman whose 
husband is in a concentration camp discover the 
destructiveness of jealousy. All that saves this exer- 
cise into the obvious is the will to believe, with 
Menotti, that melodrama can be palatable in this 
most melodramatic of all worlds. The score is quite 
the thinnest he has produced in recent years, for it 
has neither the set pieces of an opera nor the sym- 
phonic surge of music drama in the Wagnerian 
sense. Were it either, however, it would defeat its 
purpose—and certainly its protagonists, who, with 
a special salute to Richard Cross (Donato, the blind 
man) and Franca Duval (Maria Golovin), were 
excellent singing actors who met Menottian melo- 
drama in full embrace and with no embarrassment, 
whatsoever. And once again Rouben Ter-Arutunian 
provided that exquisitely appropriate décor which 
can make implausible follies seem very real indeed. 


—Emily Coleman 
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A Shakespearean 
Min 


Speaks His 


by John Gielgud 


John Gielgud in action in his current Shake- 
speare’s Ages of Man, a program of readings 
from plays and poems, which he presented 
throughout this country prior to opening in 
New York. 


“The Americans really work hard in the theatre,” 
Peter Brook said to me recently, “and although 
they may not have a first-class Shakespearean com- 
pany yet, in three years’ time, if we’re not careful, 
they’ll have a better one than we have in Britain.” 

I have seen this prediction in the process of be- 
coming reality during my tour of the United States 
and Canada in the months just past. In thirteen 
weeks I have appeared in seventy American and 
Canadian cities, playing much of the time before 
university audiences, in a program of readings, 
Shakespeare’s Ages of Man. The tour opened in 
Stratford, Ontario, and eventually took me as far 
west as California, as far south as Texas. It has 
been a revealing experience for me. Since I was last 
here seven years ago, two great theatres for Shake- 
speare have been built in Ontario and Connecticut. 
In all the universities and colleges in which I gave 
my recital, I was impressed by the enormous interest 
and enthusiasm for Shakespeare and for the theatre 
generally among young people throughout the 
continent. 

The amazing thing is that this is happening at a 
time when, as usual, we are being told on all sides 
that the theatre is dead. Expenses are astronomical, 
we hear; there are no permanent companies, and 
repertory can never pay. The familiar cry has been 
heard since the arrival of sound films, since they 
began pulling down theatres to build movie houses, 
since the actors-managers ceased to exist. And now 
the movies are in a bad way, too. Picture houses 
are closing down. There are no more stories left, 
it seems. Writers have to steal their plots from the 
Greek tragedies and Moliére’s comedies. Novels 
are turned into plays, plays into films, and all three 
are wrenched into radio and television versions. 

What possible place can there be for that high- 
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brow Shakespeare when realism is rampant, when 
declamation is old hat, when jokes, lyrics, songs 
and slang are all as quickly out of date, after a few 
weeks’ relentless flogging, as last Sunday’s news- 
papers? 

For the answer we can turn, I think, to the present 
avidity for entertainment, which audiences swallow 
voraciously from morning till night without really 
being aware of what is going on. There is music 
while you work, while you go up in the elevator, 
while you have a bath or eat or drive a car. Voices 
chatter at you in your bedroom, yell at you at the 
airport, whisper to you in the sandwich bar. Public- 
ity, ballyhoo and the gimmick combine to start sell- 
ing next year’s sensation two months before an 
audience can judge it. 

So, for the first time in theatre history, there is 
a great deal of work to be had in the entertainment 
business. That is a promising but bewildering situ- 
ation for the young actor. There are many schools, 
countless books of advice, many divergent possibili- 
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ties. Should the novice seek to become an all-round 
man or a specialist? Should he learn to coo into a 
microphone or try to hold an audience in person? 
Can he hope to become so quickly adapiuble that he 
will be able to appear in the theatre, the movies, 
television, radio and recording work, and do himself 
justice in both live and mechanical forms of enter- 
tainment when each one demands its own expert 
technique and execution? 

And how does the study of Shakespeare fit to 
the picture? In recent years a great many young 
actors apparently have felt that Method would pro- 
vide the solution to their problems. But I think 
actors are now beginning to believe that, Method or 
no Method, a Shakespeare grounding of some sort is 
also of enormous value for ordinary modern work. 
If you can play Shakespeare, you can play anything. 
Virtually all the top players in our English thestre 
have appeared in Shakespeare and the classics, 
either in the West End of London, at the Old Vic or 
Stratford-on-Avon—many of them, at all these the- 
atres. Laurence Olivier, Ralph Richardson, Alec 
Guinness, Sybil Thorndike, Edith Evans, Peggy 
Ashcroft, Diana Wynyard, Michael Redgrave and 
myself are amongst them. There is no doubt that 
we have all benefited enormously from our experi- 
ence in costume plays, for in them one learns how to 
use his voice, wear his clothing, vary his style, and 
project his personality. None of us has found the 
transition to so-called realistic playing (whether in 


Chekhov or in plays by modern authors) particu- 


larly difficult. The opportunities and manner of 
acting present different problems, that is all. And 
very refreshing that can be, provided we are not 
asked to perform too many months continuously in 
the same play. 

The classics, it seems to me, have to be rediscov- 
ered every ten years or so. The traditional elements 
must be appreciated and handed on; at the same 
time the actor must somehow contribute a contem- 
porary approach from within. One must not stand 
still. The world goes so fast that at each decade 
there is a sort of different note in the air. One must 
find it. When he has found it, he reinterprets the 
text. This is not a matter of complete reinterpreta- 
tion but one of approaching the play with real 
spontaneity and joy so that it has an absolutely 
topical effect. Otherwise the performance becomes 
what we call ham and old-fashioned and declama- 
tory and all the things that one dreads in a bad 
Shakespearean performance. 

Great plays do not date except through the occa- 
sional obscurity of archaic jokes and unfamiliar 
wording. The construction, of course, often seems 
old-fashioned to us, but this should be emphasized 
rather than altered or ignored in a revival. When 
I played in Otway’s Venice Preserved, for instance, 
under Peter Brook’s direction, it was the old- 
fashioned crudity of the construction that made the 
revival so curious and fascinating. We had only to 
cut occasionally where the dialogue was ridiculous. 
But cutting must be studied and considered with 


Left: Gielgud as Richard II, one of many roles in which he 
has appeared. His Ages of Man, first presented in Britain, had 
its North American premiére last September in Stratford, 
Canada. 


Below: The Author as Leontes in The Winter’s Tale, one of 
the Shakespearean works about which he has his say in the 
accompanying article. Improvisation-minded directors, please 
take note. 





enormous care. Restoration plays especially need 
a lot of pruning for a modern audience; the ribaldry 
must be left intact, coarse though it often is, but the 
speeches and scenes are nearly always overlong. 
Shakespeare, however, is only to be tampered with 
when he is obscure and long-winded. The order of 
his scenes is always masterly, and nothing betrays 
his intention so completely as changing them arbi- 
trarily for the sake of pictorial effect. 

It is dangerous, too, and confusing, to play Shake- 
speare in costumes of a period later than his. own, 
for the practice complicates the problem for an audi- 
ence and gives the actor an extra responsibility. 
The humor of Much Ado About Nothing and the 
passionate Renaissance poetry of Hamlet belong to 
the Elizabethan age, and the text cannot make its 
full effect if the actors are speaking Shakespeare’s 
lines while trying to look and behave like Carolean 
or Victorian ladies and gentlemen whose manners, 
furniture and households would have been com- 
pletely foreign to Shakespeare. The modern-dress 
offerings were of considerable value in their time, 
by stripping productions of operatic falseness, but 
now there is a trend toward an elaboration of fancy 
both in costumes and scenery, allied to a tendency 
to ignore the music of the verse and speak it like 
modern colloquial dialogue. This can damage the 
text almost as badly as did the productions of the 
Victorian and Edwardian periods with their ruthless 
cutting, many intermissions and phony declamatory 
style of speaking and gesticulation. The natural 
simplicity that abounds in Shakespeare must con- 
tinually alternate with the rich rhetorical loftiness 
of the text, and the actor must somehow capture the 
two simultaneously in his performance. 

Here in the United States and in Canada you now 
appear determined to follow our English example 
and train your players in the classics. But you have 
a difficult task before you. For it seems that no small 
theatres are being built any more, and many have 
already been demolished, both here and in England. 
Therefore, there is bound to be a swing toward pro- 
ductions in which restless movement, striking inno- 
vations in costuming, sensational crowd work and 
a general liveliness of invention are calculated to 
divert an audience in a very large house, even 


though the text itself may be distorted or gabbled 
and the characterization reduced to a contemporary 
slovenliness that robs the poetry of all flow and 
melody. There are other unfortunate results. The 
grand sweep of Shakespeare’s selective imagery is 
broken by a jerky and uncomfortable compromise. 
Young players try to dissect their roles, realistically 
and psychologically, instead of acting them with 
boldness and imagination. They need first to learn 
how to stand still and speak beautifully, without 
fidgeting or byplay. It is impossible to perform 
Shakespeare with authority and conviction unless 
one trusts to the pattern of the langauge to sustain 
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the lines, building up to and down from the climax 
of speech and scene. 

Many directors are too concerned with the chore- 
ography and the liveliness of a performance, and 
not enough with the actual texture and quality of 
the words. But if the words are delivered under 
proper orchestral harmony and control, they can 
have more effect than anything else. I have always 
wanted to direct actors in magnificent costume and 
with no scenery and very little movement because 
the moment you have too much movement you can- 
not do justice to the dialogue. There are many 
passages in Shakespeare that really are arias. If the 
necessary intensity, subtlety, character and truth 
are to be given them, the audience must not be dis- 
tracted by too much movement on the stage. Shaw 
once said, very aptly, “Shakespeare must be acted 
with the lines and on the lines, never in between the 
lines.” 

I do not think Troilus and Cressida is made easier 
for actors to interpret (or for the audience to fol- 
low) by directing it as a 1913 German operetta, nor 
do I approve of the most beautiful invention in The 
Winter’s Tale, that of the statue coming down from 
the pedestal in the final scene, being arbitrarily 
changed by the director to a reclining figure on a 
tomb. Shakespeare, after all, had used that device 
most successfully in Romeo and Juliet, and it is 
hardly likely that he wished to repeat it in a later 
play. Besides, the text is directly opposed to such 
an alteration. 

Perhaps I have no right to make such violent stric- 
tures. Only three years ago I played in an abstract 
production of King Lear with scenery and costumes 
by Isamu Noguchi, a designer for whom I have the 
greatest admiration and respect. The result (at least 
as regards the costumes) was little short of disas- 
trous, though we conceived the idea of the produc- 
tion not as a stunt but with the intention of 
suggesting the cosmic timelessness of Shakespeare’s 
greatest tragedy. Our efforts were greeted with 
horrified expressions of dismay. But I am also bound 
to admit that the play survived, though for me it 
was a somewhat scarifying experience. Perhaps 
I should have waited until 1958 and been the first in 
the field during the Oriental boom that appears to 
have struck Broadway like a tidal wave this season. 
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Off Broadway— Then and Now 
(continued from page 14) 


otherwise notable chiefly for the number of names 
now more or less widely known for achievements 
other than playwriting. Paul Green, Hatcher Hughes 
and Susan Glaspell did get early productions at the 
Provincetown, to be sure, and Elmer Rice’s first 
major serious play, The Adding Machine, was a 
Theatre Guild “discovery.” But of the following 
whose plays were “given a chance” by the Province- 
town or Washington Square groups, not one became 
important as a playwright, though nearly all 
achieved greater or lesser success in other activi- 
ties, theatrical or not: Lawrence Langner and Philip 
Moeller of the Washington Square Players; and at 
the Provincetown, Stark Young, Alfred Kreymborg, 
Floyd Dell, Harry Kemp, Maxwell Bodenheim, Wil- 
bur Daniel Steele, Djuna Barnes, Wallace Stevens, 
Evelyn Scott, Theodore Dreiser, Edmund Wilson 
and E. E. Cummings. Quite a number of other 
“promising playwrights” never fulfilled their prom- 
ise either as dramatists or in any other way. 

Certainly the little theatres soon ceased to have 
any monopoly on “new playwrights.” From the 
beginning, Maxwell Anderson and George Kelly 
were produced in “commercial” theatres, and if 
Sidney Howard and S. N. Behrman made their 
first successful entries through the Theatre Guild’s 
door, the Guild had ceased to be off Broadway before 
they came along. This doesn’t mean that the little 
theatres were not important to playwrights. What 
it does mean is simply that their discovery of an 
audience for what had been supposed to be a “non- 
commercial” kind of play was so prompt and so 
convincing that Broadway theatres were soon eager 
to compete for it. Though O’Neill had his first 
New York production at the Provincetown, Beyond 
the Horizon won the Pulitzer Prize for the 1919-20 
season in a commercial theatre, ind if he moved 
over to the Theatre Guild in 1928 after more excur- 
sions off Broadway, there was every reason why 
he should. To feel that one must stick to the small 
theatre is a kind of snobbery in reverse. No serious 
author will write plays whose chief end is to achieve 
commercial success, but any sensible man who has 
written what he wants to write will also want as 
large an audience for it as he can possibly get. 

If history has a lesson for the off-Broadway groups 
of today, I think what it comes down to might be 
summarized something like this: 

(1) Their first duty is to produce good plays— 
old, new, native or foreign—that for one reason or 
another Broadway considers bad risks. 

(2) More specific programs and manifestoes may 
serve a useful purpose but they are not essential, 
and it is better to feel one’s way than to “take a 
stand” just for the sake of taking it. 

(3) Remember that new native playwrights can 
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be discovered and given a chance but that they 
cannot be created. Excessive hospitality can be 
fatal. The feeblest and trashiest plays produced at 
the Provincetown—and there were a good many of 
them—were by “new American writers,” and their 
badness was responsible for the fact that the unsym- 
pathetic could use them to build a case for the con- 
tention that the whole enterprise could not be taken 
seriously. 

(4) Remember also that “little theatres” are 
usually, by their very nature, rather short-term 
projects, and that if they are permanently important, 
it is because they either grow up into big theatres or, 
having done their job, cease to have any place 
simply because the big theatres have learned from 
them what they had to teach. The Washington 
Square Players grew up. The Provincetown did its 
job. But as Kenneth Macgowan realized by 1931, 
its original function had been performed. Its great 
days, he said, ended “when Jig Cook went to Greece 
and Eugene O’Neill went to Broadway.” It had 
“worked in a certain time and for a certain purpose. 
It was when the Broadway theatre was hostile to 
creative talent and creative talent was eager to 
work—and to work hard—to prove itself... . The 
secret of their failure—or rather their fulfillment— ~ 
was again their success. When The Emperor Jones 
brought Broadway to MacDougal Street, the pecul- 
iar spirit of the Provincetown was over. It had done 
its work.” 

Already the off-Broadway theatres of today have 
become a very important part of the theatrical 
world. Whether or not they will someday discover 
an O’Neill and be credited ultimately with accom- 
plishing another revolution as fundamental as the 
revolution of 1915-25, only the future can know. END 
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Sleeping Beauty: 





A New Musical Play 
For The Children’s Theatre 





A Musical Version by Bianche Marvin 
Music by Tchaikovsky 


This delightful version of the famous fairy 
tale was first performed at the Cricket 
Theatre in New York earlier this year. A 
review in the New York Post said: “. . . it 
doesn’t forget that its audience is young. It 
keeps a sense of humor about itself and what’s 
better, lets the youngsters take part in the 



















show.” It will be seen at the Cleveland 


Playhouse in the near future and at if 
many children’s theatres —~ il 
throughout the nation. $3.00 // / 
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Inspection copies available. Write to: 


G. SCHIRMER 


NEW YORK I7: 
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STARDOM 

DOES NOT “JUST HAPPEN” 
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stage and screen talent.” 
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When EARL HOLLIMAN applied for admission 
to the College of Theatre Arts, he wrote: “Acting 
is the height of my ambition. I wish to attend your 
school, because I believe you can help me with the 
background and study necessary” 

Today Earl has earned national recognition for 
such films as “The Rainmaker,” “The Bridges at 
Toko-Ri,” “Giant,” “Don’t Go Near the Water,’ and 
“One Angry Day” 

The same professional staff directors who helped 
train Earl Holliman, Carolyn Jones, and other 
exciting new stars are now ready to train YOU 
Apply today! 
¥%& Become a star by working with stars...at the show- 
case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 

TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 
AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 
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OFFSTAGE 
(Continued from page 8) 
the individual under performance 
conditions.” 

This push-button approach is the 
brain child of Ted Adair, whose or- 
ganization bears the imposing name 
of Bureau of Artistic Aptitude Test- 
ing. Even before Ray Bolger and 
Allyn McLerie of Where’s Charley? 
were contemplating future wonders 
in a number called “Make a Miracle,” 
Mr. Adair and his associates were 
plotting a plan for guiding the stage- 
struck. To date, he claims, the bu- 
reau has tested some twelve hundred 
applicants, with results that have 
proven “93.7 per cent accurate.” The 
service is currently available in New 
York, and the men behind it have 
designs on Chicago, Hollywood, Mon- 
treal, Miami, and cities in England, 
France, Germany and Holland. 

Lola Fisher, who has made a good 
thing of understudying the Eliza 
Doolittles of the Broadway company 
of My Fair Lady, is one of the twelve 
hundred, by the way. On learning 
that, our girl in charge of such mat- 
ters (she is always on the lookout 
for a good story and is obviously a 
staunch opponent of the implications 
of the machine age) contacted the 
bureau and asked hopefully: 

“Did Miss Fisher fail?” 

“Oh, no!” replied the spokesman 
with a suggestion of shock. “She 
passed.” 

The handwriting is on the wall. 


Man Bites Dog 

In opera, things are not the same, 
either. In the old days, the Metro- 
politan Opera and the various unions 
representing its hirelings used to 
haggle over terms up to the very 
hour when existing contracts ex- 
pired—and even beyond. Contrast 
this with what took place two and 
a half weeks before the current sea- 
son opened: The Met gave a party 
to celebrate the signing of new con- 
tracts that, for the first time in its 
history, insured labor peace for a 


“It’s Never Too Late to Fall in 
Love,” say Robert Bardwell and June 
Squibb of the successful Off-Broad- 
way revival of The Boy Friend. The 
production at the Cherry Lane be- 
gins the second year of its run this 
month (it opened last January 25) 
and shortly will overtake the 483- 
performance record of the Broadway 
company, which was in business for 
fourteen months during 1954 and 
1955. 
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three-year period. Anthony A. Bliss, 
the company’s president, and Rudolf 
Bing, its general manager, presided 
in the Metropolitan Opera Club, and 
cocktails and hors d'oeuvres were 
served. 

The next thing you know, we 
mused, some European country is 
going to subsidize an American opera 
company. To our embarrassment, 
this muttering was overheard by a 
colleague, who pointed out that we 
were even more behind the times 
than we had thought. Before the 
Lyric Opera of Chicago opened its 
fall season, the company announced 
that it would receive $16,000 from 
the Italian government in a remark- 
able reversal of lend-lease. 


The Price Is Wrong 

Apropos of the good old days, we 
came across this passage in reread- 
ing The Fervent Years, Harold Clur- 
man’s story of the Group Theatre: 
“In the twenties it was possible to 
do plays like [Saroyan’s] My Heart’s 
in the Highlands very cheaply. In 
1939 to put this little play on in the 
most modest fashion cost $9,000.” 

And what could you put on for 
the prodigious sum of $9,000 today? 
Not even a one-man show in the 
Bronx, we suspect. 


Season's Greetings 

Apropos of William Saroyan, here 
is a recent observation from the 
playwright, and very fitting it is at 
this season of the year: “I want to 
find the worst actors and the worst 
play and produce it, because those 
people deserve a chance, too.” 
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B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, Groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional! designer. rite, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N. Y. C, Circle 7-2396 
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Executive Director — J. H. Crouch 
Publicity Director — Tom Small 
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GUEST DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


APPLICATIONS NOW OPEN 
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DEAR SIR: 

In a letter from Belgrade, Nada Pro- 
danovic stated that although my play 
The Wooden Dish was “no great success 
in your country, here it happens to be 
one of the most popular plays in the 
provinces.” I want to thank Miss Pro- 
danovic for the unsolicited compliment 
and to point out that her statement 
underscores the fate of the American 
playwright who writes on a serious theme 
—rejection by the men who shape our 
theatre, the critics. The Wooden Dish 
has not only enjoyed success in Yugo- 
slavia but also in England (where it was 
first produced), South Africa, Germany, 
Israel, Argentina—- wherever the play 
was produced ‘with the exception of 
Broadway. 

EDMUND MORRIS 
Pacific Palisades, California 


I am very interested in articles and 
information on the Canadian theatre, 
most particularly the Shakespeare festival 
in Stratford, Ontario. Too few Americans 
take notice of our Canadian neighbors. 
It is up to magazines such as THEATRE 
ARTS to bring us closer togther. 

EILEEN FOLEY 
Larchmont, New York 
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LONNY CHAPMAN 
DAVID J. STEWART 
ESTELLE RITCHIE 


FACULTY 
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JOSEPH ANTHONY 
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DANIEL NAGRIN—Body Movement 
353 West 48th Street 
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ed. Margaret Mayorga 
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Probably we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality costumes at 
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Mary Clare Sale, 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work 
which Vera Soloviova gave me when I 
studied with her has been constantly 
with me, and I shall always be deeply 
indebted to her.” 

Vincent J. Donehue, director 


‘Sunrise at Campobello"’ 


Professional Training 


for 
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Vive Vilar & Co.! 
(continued from page 63) 


andre’s tyranny, which has driven 
the best elements of the city into 
exile and corrupted the rest. Philippe 
Noiret played the ruthless, amo- 
rous Duke with gusto. Pierre Reynal 
sketched the character of the cor- 
rupt and corrupting Cardinal mas- 
terfully. The scene in which the 
Cardinal, in his flowing red robes, 
listens to the innocent confession of 
his sister-in-law, the Marquise Cibo, 
at the same time egging her on to 
adultery with the Duke, was one of 
the unforgettable vignettes in a suc- 
cession of colorful moments. Gene- 
viéve Page as the Marquise who 


finally gives in to the Duke in the. 


hope of reforming him and saving 
Florence, Lucienne Le Marchand as 
Marie Soderini, Lorenzaccio’s mother, 
and Simone Bouchateau as his aunt 
sketched with quick strokes the por- 
traits of three very different but 
equally troubled women. The weight 
of the play, however, rests with the 
performer in the role of Lorenzino— 
Gérard Philipe in this case. His por- 
trait of a Renaissance youth haunted 
by bad dreams, like Hamlet, was full 
of sardonic poetry until the scene of 
the murder of Alexandre, when it 
rose to an explosion of hysterical 
violence. The play was framed by the 
entrance, before and after the action 
(there was, of course, no curtain for 
any of the plays), of two youths in 
Florentine costume, waving and toss- 
ing the immense flags that are so 
characteristic of the period—a bril- 
liantly effective device for setting the 
stage and establishing the Renais- 
sance mood. 

Nothing could be more striking in 
contrast than the second play of the 
series, Marivaux’ Le Triomphe de 
VvAmour. It might be called the tri- 
umph of Maria Casarés, whose play 
it is. The dark stage of Renaissance 
intrigue and murder gives way to a 
bright garden, as artificial as the 
plot. A little summer house, in the 
form of a round columned temple 
sheltering a statue of Eros, is flanked, 
toward the front of the stage, by 
marble balustrades and garden seats. 
Into this setting a princess “in man’s 
attire,” followed by her attendant 
likewise “disguised,” make their elab- 
orately surreptitious entrance. The 
names are Greek; the costumes, 
mood and sparkling language are 
pure eighteenth-century France— 
Watteau come to life. The delicious, 
cockeyed absurdities of the plot per- 
mit Mme. Casarés to exhibit the bril- 
liant facets of her talent. The play 
is primarily a series of variations on 
a theme, and the pleasure it gives is 
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the kind derived from watching a 
ballet. It is made up of precision, 
grace, balance, rhythm, the interlac- 
ing pattern of relationships. None of 
them is touched for a moment by the 
tarbrush of realism; yet, from time 
to time, they release a delicate per- 
fume of truth. As Léonide, Princess 
of Sparta, alias Phocion, alias Aspa- 
sie, Mme. Casarés illustrated with 
versatility and delicious humor how 
a young man makes love to an older 
woman, how a young girl undermines 
the dignity of a misanthropic philoso- 
pher, how a princess wins her way 
when her heart is set on the hand- 
some rival to her throne. It is all 
absurd and delightful, made more so 
by the assistance given to the so- 
called plot by roguish servants, the 
gardener, played by Georges Wilson, 
and Arlequin, the philosopher’s valet, 
by Jean-Pierre Darras. Vilar himself 
was all baffled dignity as the philoso- 
pher, and Catherine Le Couey was 
delightful as his unfortunate sister 
who falls in love with a false youth 
—as Shakespeare’s Olivia did before 
her. 

With a frightening roll of funeral 
drums, black banners and masked 
headsman, Victor Hugo’s Marie Tu- 
dor took possession of the stage and 
of the imagination of the public in 
the third play of the season. Built on~ 
the theme of the implacability of a 
woman scorned and the danger to 
the faithless lover when that woman 
is an all-powerful queen, Victor 
Hugo’s melodrama builds with expert 
ingenuity to its climax, when the 
sovereign, repenting at the last mo- 
ment the death on the scaffold to 
which she has condemned her favo- 
rite, awaits in company with the 
“other woman” the outcome of the 
execution that will destroy one or 
the other of their loves. So adroit 
and powerful was the acting of Mme. 
Casarés as Queen Marie, and of 
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Monique Chaumette as Jane, that by 
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the time the rolling drums were pro- 
claiming the execution, the audience 
was caught up in the sheer bravura 
and magic of the production. 


With Moliére’s Don Juan and Cor- 
neille’s Le Cid, the T.N.P. presented 
two masterpieces of the French clas- 
sic theatre. Don Juan is Moliére’s 
brilliant character study of the ruth- 
less nobleman, seducer of women, 
libertine, spendthrift, bully and athe- 
ist who is yet charming, courageous, 
bitterly clear-sighted and intelligent. 
In Jean Vilar’s interpretation the 
sardonic, disillusioned side of the 
character is immediately apparent. 
Don Juan believes in love as little as 
he believes in religion or medicine. 
He is out of tune with his time, hat- 
ing hypocrisy and cant more than 
what he considers the minor sins of 
the flesh. In the end, of course, the 
Statue—his past—catches up with 
him, but not before Vilar’s interpre- 
tation has provided the keen pleas- 
ure of a subtle and many-sided per- 
formance. Equally important in this 
play is the role of Sganarelle, Don 
Juan’s valet, to whom Daniel Sorano 
brought an outstanding talent. In his 
costume modeled on that worn by 
Moliére himself, Sorano convinced 
the observer that he is not an un- 
worthy follower of the master in a 
role that is rich in humor and pro- 
found in content. Through Sgana- 
relle, servant of a ruthless master of 
whom he disapproves but dares not 
cross, Moliére has much to say about 
the foibles of the great and small of 
his day. Sganarelle is on the side of 
the angels, but serves the devil to 
save his hide. His efforts to admonish 
his master fail ignobly and humor- 
ously; his philosophizing is meretri- 
cious, but as Sorano plays him, the 
intrinsic honesty and pathos of the 
character are clearly defined. The 
skill of his performance was a con- 
stant delight, especially in such pas- 
sages of inspired nonsense as that in 


which he proves by a succession of 
improbable metaphors and linked 
phrases—not unlike Lucky’s speech 
in Waiting for Godot—that Don Juan 
is irretrievably damned. 


The final play of the five—the 
T.N.P. has twenty or more at its 
finger tips, or rather at the tip of its 
tongue—was Le Cid, in which Gérard 
Philipe shone as the debonair hero 
of Corneille’s great romance of star- 
crossed love. Every young French 
actor aspires to Le Cid, just as Eng- 
lish-speaking performers long to play 
Hamlet. Philipe’s performance of it 
under Vilar’s direction was trium- 
phant, and crowned the achievements 
of a young actor already known for 
his performances on stage and screen. 
He brings to the role a youthful, 
romantic freshness, speaking the fa- 
mous Alexandrines with an ease and 
clarity that make them seem the nat- 
ural speech of heroic youth. He is 
the knight sans peur et sans reproche, 
at the other end of the spectrum in 
relation to the tortured Lorenzaccio 
or Shakespeare's self-doubting hero. 
Playing opposite him as Chiméne, 
Maria Casarés found it difficult to 
vary the long lamentations of which 
the part consists, and Monique Chau- 
mette’s infanta suffered also from 
the hypnotism of the rhymed couplet. 
Jean Vilar, playing the King who 
tries to moderate Chiméne’s exces- 
sive passions, brought his keen pow- 
ers of observation to the creation of 
the character of a man whose wis- 
dom and experience have not entirely 
destroyed his sense of humor. The 
duel, however, lies between love and 
honor, between Rodrigue and Chi- 
méne, and Rodrigue carries off the 
honors. His famous description of his 
battle with the Moors was delivered 
by Philipe with disarming youthful 
assurance and modesty. In his per- 
formance, the Cid lives again as the 
last golden boy of the age of chiv- 
alry. END 
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Long Day's Journey into 
‘Nighttown' 
(Continued from page 61) 


Mrs. H. A. Inness-Brown, president 
of the New York chapter of ANTA, 
asked to see a script. That did it. 
Joyce’s language was too rough. Be- 
sides, what might happen to their 
Federal charter? The gust died as 
quickly as it had arisen. There also 
were disastrous repercussions in 
Connecticut. Willard Swire, execu- 
tive director of national ANTA, had 
become head of the Sharon Creative 
Arts Foundation the previous fall. 
Swire had read Ulysses in Night- 
town, wasn’t much impressed by it, 
but hadn’t made any active move to 
discourage Judson Philips’ zeal to 
have the Sharon theatre associated 
with an ultimate production. Now, 
prompted also by financial clouds at 
Sharon, he discouraged Philips’ 
dream. 

His pride and grit stung by these 
developments, Burgess Meredith him- 
self joined the search for coproducer, 
theatre and backers. Our last option 
stared at us two months away—mid- 
April of 1958. It was with a kind of 
blind faith that we started auditions 
at the Barkentin Studio, with John 
Astin, Meredith’s tireless young as- 
sistant, in charge. Like buying fur- 
niture for a house not yet built? 
Well, that’s the theatre! What we 
found was a surprising and hearten- 
ing number of zealots, actors and 
dancers, who knew their Ulysses and 
were eager to participate in bringing 
Joyce’s masterpiece to the stage, 
even if they had to met the protean 
challenge of playing six to a dozen 
parts. 

All of a sudden the lowering skies 
cleared. Our own and Meredith’s 
tenacity was rewarded. Within a 
week last March, we found ourselves 
with coproducers—Rooftop Produc- 
tions, comprising Barry Hyams, David 
Brooks and Jerome Friedman, in as- 
sociation with Kelsey Maréchal, a 
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young real-estate operator in the 
Village who had stage ambitions. We 
had a theatre—the Rooftop, at Sec- 
ond Avenue and East Houston Street, 
which the Rooftop Productions group 
operated but in which they had not 
themselves produced. We had a Leo- 
pold Bloom—the Leopold Bloom—in 
Zero Mostel. We had another kindred 
spirit, Valerie Bettis, to serve as an 
associate with Meredith—to direct 
“stage movement.” Three years be- 
fore, we had proposed such a service 
to Helen Tamiris, who had d: iced 
Joyce’s poems for him in Europe, but 
she was not now available. 

Things were jumping. But so was 
the calendar. Backing was still short 
and we hesitated to commit our- 
selves without it. An ominous si- 
lence greeted our final desperate ap- 
peal to London for an extension. 
Could it be possible that the prize 
would be snatched from us just as 
we had put the pieces of the puzzle 
together? At a Barkentin family 
gathering on Easter Sunday after- 
noon, we. collected enough funds to 
put up the Equity bond, and our at- 
torney, Sidney Cohn, who had steered 
our legal course for five long years 
without recompense, assured us that 
on such a token of good faith he 
could defend the claim that we were 
in production. 

A week before rehearsals were 
scheduled to begin on May 5, Mere- 
dith went up to Mount Holyoke to 
consult with Denis Johnston. Colum 
was still in Ireland, whither he had 
taken his Mary’s body for burial in 
native soil. And Johnston, just a 
year before, had shown his interest 
in directing the production before 
Meredith himself had elected to as- 
sume the job. Out of those days of 
consultation came suggestions for 
script revisions. Some of these we 
rejected out of hand; others, differ- 
ing slightly from passages that Mar- 
jorie Barkentin had had in earlier 
versions of the script, were accepted. 
More important, though, Meredith 
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had developed a running commen- 
tary on the scenes in the play by 
which he could make clear to the 
cast that temper and tempo and tone 
and color and rhythm and type of 
the tasks they faced in “physicaliz- 


ing” the turbulent phantasmagoria 
of Joyce’s Irish Walpurgisnacht. 
Someone ought to publish this salty 
exegesis as an addition to the ever- 
expanding Joyceana, for, with the 
possible exception of Richard Kane’s 
Fabulous Voyager and maybe Stuart 
Gilbert’s James Joyce’s Ulysses, it is 
the only key to Joyce I know that 
clarifies and simplifies instead of 
obfuscating. 


It was something of an anticlimax 
when, late in rehearsals after we 
had burned all our bridges, London 
agreed to the requested extension, 
but at least it made us “honest.” 

There was no anticlimax on the 
evening of last June 5, except for 
this frantic septuagenarian and cub 
impresario whom the doctor had put 
to bed with pneumonia after the 
dress rehearsal. It was a plush au- 
dience at the premiére—press, thea- 
tre pros and Joyce panjandrums. 
Good will probably prevailed, but 
also a large measure of incredulity. 
Many thought—even if they didn’t 
say—it couldn’t be done. But— 
through the work of a superb star 
and team play under Meredith and 
Miss Bettis, and also, of course, 
through the genius of Joyce—doubts 
were dissipated and a measure of 
theatrical history was made. As 
Brooks Atkinson summed up: “To 
read the Joyce text is to be con- 
vinced that no one can bring it alive 
on the stage. . . . But, by golly, they 
have managed to get most of it on 
the stage by treating it as a dance.” 


The long journey into Nighttown 
had a happy end, only to begin once 
more toward havens as distant as 
London, Rome, Berlin, Paris and— 
who knows?—perhaps Tokyo and 
Moscow. END 
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